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THE CHUROH CONGRESS. 


THERE may be a dash of self-conceit in the 
thought, or it may perhaps be naturally sug- 
gested by the position from which we view 
ecclesiastical matters, but we have a flatter- 
ing impression that we can take not only 
a wider, but a more appreciative view, 
of the ends that are being answered by 
annual meetings of the Church Congress, than 
is likely to be taken even by those who play a 
prominent part in them. We saw their origin 
in 1861 with some surprise. We have watched 
their tendencies year by year until now with 
no little gratification. There may have been 
exceptions in times of great controversial ex- 
citement, but looked at as a whole, we cannot 
but think that these meetings increasingly bring 
out into relief the higher aspirations and the 
self-denying efforts of both the clergy and the 
laity of what (in courtesy) we usually desig- 
nate the Ohurch of England, regarded as a 
spiritual institution. Their effect, we should 
say, is almost wholly good. They bring to- 
gether men, and especially clergymen, who 
need to be, and are, reminded that there is 
something not only existent, but potent in the 
world besides their ecclesiastical Shibboleths. 
They rub down, to a certain degree, those sharp 
and often wounding angularities of conviction 
and expression which inflict so much pain on 
equally earnest minds when engaged in anta- 
gonistic encounters, each exclusively from their 
own point of view. They foster always a tole- 
rance which parochial clergymen in their local 
relations are not apt to display. Above all, 
they serve to bring to the front the more prac- 
tical work which the Church, as a church, 
recognises as spiritually important; the hin- 
drances opposed to its ends by the changed 
constitution of secular society; the machinery 
to be employed whether to obviate or overcome 
them; and the spirit in which such adjusted 
machinery should be worked. In all these re- 
spects, looking from our own standpoint, we 
cannot help thinking that these annual Con- 
gresses are becoming increasingly fruitful of 
good, and that the spirit of partisanship which 
once made its appearance too conspicuously in 
these assemblies, is gradually subsiding into 
hat broader, more tolerant, and we may add, 
more truly Catholic spirit which it becomes 
every branch of the Church of Christ to culti- 
vate for its own sake, and to exhibit for the 
sake of others. 


The Congress held at Plymouth last week 
was less numerously attended than those 
which havo been held in denser centres of popu - 
lation. Not a few of the clergy, and some of 
the gentry, who have been accustomed to 
appear at these gatherings and to take part in 
the discussions were ‘‘ conspicuous by their 
absence.” Of the clergy, it may be remarked 
that distance from home, and the heavy ex- 
pense of travel, might very fairly explain and 
excuse their comparative paucity of number. 
The ecolesiastically minded of the gentry we 


must leave to excuse themselves. It may be 


owing in part to the locality in which the Con- 
gress was held, in part to the consequent and 
necessary falling off of attendance, and in no 
small part to the devout and charitable tone 
which pervaded all the speeches of the Right 
Rev. President of the Oongress, the Bishop of 
Exeter, that the proceedings assumed throughout 
so quiet a tone. Some may even characterise 
it as dull; and dull it may have been to the 
disputations. But, to our thinking, the inter- 
change of thought and sentiment characterising 
both the primary and subsidiary meetings at 
Plymouth approached much nearer to our ideal 
of what was becoming to u consultative Church 
Assembly, deeply interested in promoting the 
usefulness of the Church as a spiritual instru- 
ment, than any previous coming together of the 
Ohurch's representative. The topics chosen for 
discussion, the pains bestowed upon the papers 
read upon those topics, the sense of respon- 
sibility which seemed to take possession of the 
various speakers, the evident, but unusually 
quiet interest excited, and the absence of those 
extraneous attractions which in some neigh- 
bourhoods have competed with the proper 
work of the Ohurch Oongress, commend that 
at Plymouth last week to both our judgment 
and our sympathies as a marked success. If 
there are to be annual assemblies in connection 
with the Church of England, these are the 
results which ought to be aimed at. If they 
are to do any service to in the land, 
this is an unobjectionable as well as likely 
method of pursuing it. What our great poet 
has said of mercy may be said of this means of 
increasing Church influence :— 
It is twice blessed : it blesseth him who gives, 
And him who takes. 


Of course there was very much uttered at the 
Plymouth Oongress to which we should take 
exception—more especially in the latest discus- 
sion of Friday on ‘‘ The relations of the Church 
to the State,” upon which, however, we defer 
comment until next week. One thought, how- 
ever, struck us in carefully going over such 
reports as the daily metropolitan Press has 
vouchsafed to give us. We are looking forward 
with some confidence to a period, not, perhaps, 
very far distant, when the relations of the State 
to the Church of England will very closely 
resemble those which it holds to other religious 
communities. It is a matter of very deep 
interest to us to observe that, as that period 
approaches, the Church as by law established 
is rapidly ripening in spiritual fitness for the 
change which it is destined to undergo. To 
some considerable extent, its internal history is 
illustrating the principle magnificently set forth 
in one of Dr. Chalmer’s sermons, “‘ the expul- 
sive power of a new affection.” As the Church 
of England becomes attached to her real work, 
and feels the force of those obligations imposed 
by it upon her conscience and her sympathies, 


she will care less about her secular alliances, 
privileges, and possessions. To be a successful 
Church will gradually be a more attractive 
object of ambition in her eyes than to be a 
Ohurch as by law established, powerful in 
society, but not singularly influential as an 
advocate for Christ. One cannot but observe in 
her some advances towards this momentous 
change, and there is good reason for hoping 
that they will become more marked as she 
proceeds on her way. We have always desired 
that this should be the case. Force from with- 
out will inevitably become necessary, but 
resistance from within may also grow corre- 
spondingly feeble. Possibly, we are over 
sanguine in our expectations; but our hope is 
that the solution of the problem of Church and 
State may be substantially a religious one. 


NOTES ON TWO CONGRESSES. 


Last week, while the sixteenth Ohurch Con- 
gress sat in consultation at Plymouth, the 
autumnal Assembly of the Baptist Union was 
held in Birmingham. A perusal of the records 
of these meetings confirms our impression that 
human nature is pretty much the same what- 
ever may be the denominational guise it is 
pleased to assume. It was, however, impos- 
sible but that the tendencies of two vastly dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical systema should betray them- 
selves by many pregnant signs, and some of 
these it may be worth our while to note. We 
must premise that we do not feel it to be our 
province to discuss disputed denominational 
tenets. Nor are we concerned, in the present 
article, with any literary criticism of the papers 
or speeches contributed. It is sufficient to say 
that both meetings gave ample proof of the 
earnestness and activity with which thousands 
of the busiest minds of the age are devoting 
themselves to a solution of the fresh problems 
always arising in the course of Obristian work, 
And, in particular, we rejoice as the oppor- 
tunities for exercising themselves in the arts 
of popular self-government afforded by the 
Church Congress to the members of a com- 
munion which very much needs such prepara- 
tion for ite deliverance from State control. 

The attainment of unity in catholicity is pro- 
fessedly the object of all churches. But the 
combination of the two aims presents difficulties, 
which bave hitherto proved insoluble. One of 
these difficulties is agreement on à creed such 
as shall be obviously adapted to the needs of 
all mankind, and, at the same time, shall offer 
no points of invincible repulsion to any healthy 
intellect. With this we do not propose to deal. 
But another difficulty, more within our pro- 
vince, is the construction of an occlesiastical 
system, in and by which the Catholic or uni- 
versal religion of Christ is to conquer the world. 
On this point there are two marked divergences 
of opinion. For some—and unfortunately, as 
we think, the majority—maintain that the true 
method is to set up an outward framework of 
ecclesiastical unity, and then to bring men 
within it. Others hold that the better way is to 
begin from the individual man, to inspire him 
with Christian life, and then trust the life thus 
breathed into him and others to organise itself 
from within outwards according to its needs. 
The former proceeds from a false application 


of an analogy suggested by what is in itself a 
magnificent figure of speech, the phrase “ the 


city of God.” Let us build the walls, say 
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ose of this opinion; then let us fill the space, 
eas d: fined, vith citizens. But the city of 
God has no suburbs, Everyone must come in- 
side, on pain of remaining an alien from the 
commonwealth of Israel. The other opinion 
chooses rather the analogy of the leaven, 
which, by a subtle vital process, spreads its in- 
fluence from particle to parti until the 
whole substance is leavened. Here there is no 
question of external boundaries. The muss 
may be of any shape, or may be cut up into any 
number of parte which convenience suggests, 
But its unity remains; for that cons sts in 
oneness of quality or character, and in the 
sameness of the uses to which it may be put. 
We do not for a moment conceal that our own 
sympathies are with the latter method. Its 
root principle is the propogative and self- 
organising power of life. The other method 
appears to us merely mechanical, and its unity 
as illusive as that of a bombshell, which con- 
strains discordant elements only to make their 
1 4 . — og 2 last more deadly. i. 

The uro ngress represen the 
mechanical method of Christianity and Catho- 
licity. The Baptist assembly represented the 
vital method—not perfectly, it is trae; for no 
existing church does that—but according to its 
mousure aud its light. The chairman of the 
latter assembly anticipated that his impassioned 
insistauce upon the one peculiar observance of 
Baptists wouid be subjected to hostile criticism. 
aud we can bardly doubt that his anticipations 
will be realised. But what strikes us most i- 
the differonce of the effect produced by this 
kind of questionable euthusiasm on the one 
hund, and the respectable devotion of Ustablixh- 
mentarians to legal framework of their 
Church on the other. The unity in the one 
case is intense, and even passionate, because it 
is vital. The amity in the other case is flaccid, 
unless when it is explosive; and it is this be- 
cause it is mechanical. To the Church Con- 
gress there were sold some 1,430 tickets. At 
the Baptist assembly 950 ministers and official 
delegates were present from all parts of the 
country. Remembering the different nume- 
rical proportions of the two bodies represented, 
we find these figures significant. The Epis- 
copal Church professes to contain half the 
1 of Euglaud and Wales. The 

aptists form but one, and that by no means the 
largest, among the denuminations which make 
up the remainder. Surely, the unity of feeling 
which sends up 950 delegates from the smalier 
body must be much more intense than that 
which gathers 1,430 ** to“ assist out of 
mere curiosity, at the gathering professedly 
reprosenting the nation. But we may be told 
that the Cuurch Congress has no representative 
character. Precisely : neither has Convocation, 
though it makes t pretensions. There is 
no representative body for the Church of Eng- 
land. Is it possible that this state of things 
could remain if there were really that unity of 
which so much boast is made? It may be said 
that if we would estimate the interest taken by 
the fuithful in ecclesiastical subjects we ought 
to remember the meetings of the Church Union 
and the Church Association. We do so; but 
this by no means increases our impression of the 
unity of the Episcopal Caurch in England. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal of zeal seething 
and working in that great denomination ; too 
much, indeed, for Episcopal peace. For the 
right rev. President of this Congress warned his 
brethren, if not with tears, at least with tearful 
pathos, against the dangers of zeal, especially in 
such a place. He seemed to regard it much as 
the denizens of Regent's Park are for the future 
likely to regard a cabin-fire in a train of powder 
barges. Ou the other hand, it seemed to be 
the aim of Dr. Landels to kindle Baptist zeal 
from red to white heat—the hotter the better, 
because they were all really at one. 


Iixactly ! ory the advocates of legal refri 
ration; the Baptists are content to — 
catholicity, and, therefore, the narrower their 
veal the better their leaders like it. It is not 
unity they want, but unanimity. They set 
their aims low, and therefore they succeed. 
Well, without discussing the extraordinary 
vigour with which Dr. Laudels proclaimed the 
sucredness of one external cbservance, we may 
candidiy admit that we have all much to learn 
yet us to the conditions of catholicity. But, 
alter all, deods speak louder than words. Mr. 
Dale, a strony Predobuaptist, was preset at the 


Baptist Assembly as a representative of certain 


numerous sister Churches. He listened to, aud 
doubtless enjoyed, the vigour with which the 
President aud others denounced tue germs of 
R tuulism in Independent Churches. But when 
al was done, Mr. Dale rose amidst “immense 
cheering,” to declare his Christian fellowship 
with those who differed from him, and to main- 
tain his right to hold and practise his own 
opinions. Can we fancy Dr. Landels invited 


to the next Church Congress as a fraternal | 


recognition of the Baptist Union? Can we 
imagine him at liberty to say as much there on 
behalf of his own co-religionists as Mr. Dale 
did to the Baptists on behalf of their differing 
brethren ? course not; and that, not 
because the members of the Church Oongrese 
are any less generous or large-hearted, but 
because the system to which they belong for- 
bids such a thing. It demands, before all 
things, and as a sacred principle, an external 
and mechanical unity, to offend which, even in 
mere forms, is the deadly sin of schism. Surely 
the vital method has its advantages io the direc- 
tion of catholicity, as well as in regard to unity 
and zeal. 


One marked and unusual feature of the Bap- 
tist Union was the introduction of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who, amidst loud cheers and general 
enthusiasm, insisted on the political duties of 
Nonconformity. By this innovation the Bap- 
tists doubtless condemned themselves as poli- 
tical Dissenters” in the eyes of all respectable 
Churchmen. But some remarks of Mr. Dale’s, 
having no direct reference to the occurrence, 
really throw great light on its significance. 
‘The Church,” ho said, is the commonalty 
of those that believe, and the rights and powers 
of the commonalty of those that believe are 
altogether ignored in the Church of Rome, and 
on that ground partly I quarrel with her. 
Aud my ecclesiastical 44 with the Church 
of England rests very largely on the same 
ground. In that Church, too, the commonalty 
of the faithful, as it seems to me, are stripped 
of their prerogatives, and are denied the powers. 
which they may legitimately olaim. Yvur 
churches and ours assume the authority of the 
commonalty of the faithful.” These true and 
sound words fully account for and explain the 

litical bearings of Nonconformity. Mr. 

hamberlain at the Ohurch Congress would 
hardly have been in place. But at the Baptist 
Union he seems, as he eays, to be almost one 
of the flock.“ Churches which seek unity by 
the vital method are necessarily democratic ; 
because they care more for humanity than for 
organisation. Churches aiming at mechanical 
unity are necessarily Conservative; because 
they care more for organisation than for hu- 
manity. In which direction do unity and 
catholicity most probably lie ? 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


An article in last Saturday’s Spectator has riled 
me considerably. That paper intermeddles with 
every subject under the sun—from cats up to the 
planet Vulcan—and it talks about each as if it had 
made an exclusive study of it from the beginning 
of the world. This affectation of omniscience used 
to impose upon me. But, with a good many others, 
I daresay, of its readers, I have long since found it 
out. If you don’t know a certain subject yourself, 
and read a Speciator article upon it, you are struck 
with the awfal profundity of the writer. But if 
you do happen to know something about the sub- 
ject, you are often constrained to rub your eyes in 
sheer amazement, because of the blundering of the 
essay ist. 

but what I am provoked at at present is this— 
that this paper, being as it is, constantly boasting 
Radical in its principles, has been doing its best to 
secure the return of a Tory for the University seat 
which is now vacant in Scotland. The style in 
which it works to this end is, more suo, bumptious 
and quasi-philosopbical. It disdains to discuss by 
itself the question of whether Mr. Watson or Dr, 
Kirkwood is the better man, but under cover 
of Culture and Politics in Scotland,” it wanders 
round by Dumfries and the peculiarities of our 
national character, until it reaches the terminus 
which it had in its eye from the first—that, namely, 
of putting a spoke, if it could, in the wheel of the 
Liberals. 

And here I may say in passing that the Spectator'e 
allusion to Scotland—its character and present 
state of feeling—is strikingly illustrative of the half- 
knowledge which marks so many of its articles 
It bas heard apparently of the perfervidum ingenium 
Scoturorum, aud concluding from this apparently 
that we are a peppery people as easily set up as a 
Welshman, it expresses its astovishment at the 
coolness with which we bave heard of the Bulgarian 
atrocities. The real truth is that we have not 
taken these atrocities coolly, I happened to be 
present at the great meeting at Glasgow when the 
Duke of Argyll spoke, and 1 can testify to the en- 
thusiasm which prevailed there; and although I was 
not in Edinburgh last week when the demonstra- 
tion took place in that city, I know enongh about it 
to be able to say that it also told how the Scottish 
heart had been touched, But the amusing thing 


to me is the view which the Spectator writer 
takes of the two races north and south of the 
Tweed. The English, it seems, are a great, wide- 
minded, generous, but phlegmatic people, who are 
roused—and they are roused then—only when great 
issues are at stake! The Scotch are a quick, nar- 
row race, who can only be stirred by the spirit of 
party! Well, I won't follow the line of the 
Enylishman who blows the trampet in the Spec- 
tator, and boast ; but I will say that this descrip- 
tion of us is new to me, especially that part which 
speaks of our being inconstant to our neighbours 
over the border, an easily-moved and impulsive 
race! I have always heard it said hitherto that 
preachers, actors, and orators find a Scotch audience 
not quite so ready to respond as an average English 
one. We are called in reference to this canny,”’ 
bat the word must, I suppose, henceforth be dis- 
missed as a misnomer, 

There is an appeal made, however, to the fact 
that the two leading newspapers of Scotland are 
pro-Turkisb, in confirmation of the Spectator’s 
assertion that we are comparatively indifferent to 
theemancipation of the Slav. Well, one requires 
to know something of the secret springs which in- 
fluence newspapers in order to estimate their 
opinions at their real value. The Scotsman, as 
you know, is now in the hands of an editor who was 
until lately a minister of the Established Church. 
That he is, in a sense, a Liberal, I do not at all 
doubt. Bet I no more doubt this—either that the 
spirit of his Church still clings to him, and that be 
has a lingering love for a Government which has all 
along shown itself to be particularly well disposed 
towards that Church. In Edinburgh, last week, 
there was not a single Established Church minister 
on the platform at the Bulgarian meeting. Some 
of the class have taken part in the meetings through- 
out the country, but not one of them has ever 
spoken without putting in an earnest kind of word 
for Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. In short, 
they are Tories to a man, and the suspicion is grow- 
ing that a Tory influence is now affecting to some 
extent the tripos of the Scot#man. 

As for the Glasgow Herald, there is no one in the 
West of Scotland that does not perfectly understand 
its position. It bas for years had the support of 
those philosophical Radicals in the University wh o 
appeared at once to oppose the nomination of Dr. 
Anderson Kirkwood on the ground, as everybody 
believed, that he happens to be a leading 
member in an Evangelical church. I have no 
doubt at all, in my own mind, that it is from that 
quarter that the Syectatur article has been inspired. 
You know the kind of menI mean. They are our 
men of culture —men who are so dispassionate that 
they can allow no excuse for any nation becoming 
mad by persecution—men who (if the common 
belief has any foundation that we are an earnestly 
religious people) are as little in accord with the 
national sentiment as with the Chinese. It is with 
their voice that the Herald often speaks, and it 
were a sad thing indeed for us if it could be 
demonstrated that the heart of Scotland is revealed 
either in the one paper or in the other. 

To return, however, to the vacant seat—the 
Spectator, as I have said, does its best to secure it 
for the Tories. The Liberal candidate is ‘‘a Dr. 
Anderson Kirkwood, of whom little is known, 
except that he is a retired and respectable Glasgow 
lawyer, who has taken a prominent part in eccle- 
siastical controversy on the side of Presbyterian 
Dissent.” So it writes—with a manifest sneer ; 
the sting of the sentence lying. of course, in the 
tail. Like the Professorial Liberals” when it 
describes it has an esthetic dislike to popular 
Scotch Dissent,” and rather than have a Noncon- 
formist in Parliament who will vote straight, it will 
accept a Churchman whose academical claims are 
nil even although he professes to go in as the 
sworn henchman of Lord Beaconsfield. 


We venture to affirm that the Spectator knows 
more about Dr. Anderson Kirkwood than it 
chooses to tell its readers. It has evidently 
procured its information from Gilmorchill, and the 
professors there are certaiuly better acquainted 
with him than to say that all his claims rest on 
his being a respectable Glasgow lawyer.” For 
example now, would you suspect from what I have 
quoted from this nominally Liberal newspaper 
(which may be supposed to have an interest in 
strengthening its party), that the accepted Liberal 
candidate from Glasgow University was himself once 
a Prafessor. Would you guess that he is now: 
(elected by acclamation in the General Council) 
a member of the University Court? Would you 
guess that he is a man of such high general repute 
that his judgment is relied upon by his fellow 
citizens in connection with almost every subject of 
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difficulty that happens to arise? I rather think 
not. It is the manifest design of the Spectator to 
discourage the Liberals in the approaching contest, 
and it damns with such faint praise the candidate 
brought forward in that interest that, unless its 
shameful suppressed design is fully exposed, it may 
lead some to commit a mistake for which they will 
be heartily sorry when they come to see the effects 
of it. 

I shall not imitate the Spectator by unwarrant- 
ably disparaging the Tory candidate, I happen to 
know a good deal personally about both men, and 
I feel an interest in the success (each in his own 
line) of both. But I would never compare Mr. 
Watson with Dr. Kirkwood for a moment. Mr. 
Watson was an advocate struggling rather hope- 
lesaly with the stream when the Conservatives 
came into power, and he is the acknowledged 
inferior of half-a-dozen men on the Liberal side of 
the Bar. The fact of his being a cousin of the late 
Solicitor-General, Rutherford Clark, helped to 
bring him into notice ; and, in short, in the absence 
of anybody better, he was pushed forward into the 
place which he now occupies, and which, I am very 
sure, his intimate friends never expected him to 
fill. : 

And what, then, are his claims? Here they are 
set forth by the Spectator :—‘‘He bas endeared 
himself to the Church of Scotland by assiduous 
attention to the business of its courts! ... . 
Both political and clerical Conservatism—the Con- 
servatism of the Duke of Buccleuch and the Con- 
servatism of the late Mr. Baird—are heartily in his 
favour. He has made no enemies in his Church by 
violent partisanship ; men, and especially clergy- 
men, of all parties feel grateful to one of the 
stoutest advocates of the measure for the abolition 
of lay patronage,” and so on. 

Observe, then, how the matter stands. On the 
one side is a lawyer, who is at the head of his pro- 
fession in the greatest city of Scotland—whose 
academic capacities have been recognised, and his 
appointment to a professorship at one time, and his 
election as an assessor in the University Court at 
anotber— but who bas the misfortune to be an office- 
bearer in the Free Church of Scotland ; while, on 
the other, we have a second Jawyer, whose eleva- 
tion to his present position is a political accident— 
who has hitherto won no distinctions in Universi- 
ties nor shown any interest in them—but who has 
‘* endeared himself to the Church of Scotland by 
assiduous attention to the business of its courts !” 
Which ought we to chose? Which does the Radical 
Spectator wish well to! 

I leave the question unanswered ; but I can guess 
what will be your conclusion if the Tory gets it. It 
will be this, that philosophical Liberalism—the 
Radicalism of the Men of Culture —is not a 
thing that can be very much trusted, and that the 
sooner we ‘‘ cease from it the better. 


There was a meeting of bishops on Thursday at 
Lambeth to consider the question of ecclesiastical 
my under the new Judicature Act. 

Bishopric oF CatcvuTra has been ted 
by Archdeacon Johnson, formerly curate of Farn- 
ree near oom —4 He isa — yey: 
0 man, and was held in great respect his 
Warwickshire friends. - — 

A PasTonaL bas been issued by the Bishop of 
Manchester, ‘stating that it has determined 
to hold a mission” in that parish for a period of 
twelve days beginning on Jan. 27, and ending on 
Feb. 7, 1877. The object of the mission will be to 
‘‘awaken and enliven the spirit of true religion 
IA to raise to a 
higher and worthier level the standard of our daily 
lives—to make these more pure, more consistent, 
more earnest, more peaceful; in a word, more 
Christ-like.” 

Spanish INTOLERANCE.—The correspondent of 
the Times at Barcelona telegraphs that à Spanish 
Protestant in that city has just served a sentence 
of seven days’ imprisonment in a dark cell for being 
a Protestant, The same co ndent says :—‘‘ As 

the Mabon scandal, the acts have been 
wholly misstated by the Government and the 

pavish press. It is quite true that the Sub- 
Governor of Mahon did not enter a church; but as 
the Methodists hold all their services in school- 
rooms, and these were entered, the offence remains 
the same. Neither is it true in any sense that the 
Spanish Protestants in Mahon were conspiring 
against the Spanish Government, nor were they 
extreme Radicals. The whole inquiry has been 
suppressed by the Code de Torreno, Minister of 
4 Works, because it would not bear the 
ig = 

REFUSAL OF BURIAL.—A correspondent of the 
Bury Timea at Stand, Lancashire, says: — On 
Saturday last the body of a six weeks’ old child, 
who had been christened by a Dissenting minister, 
was taken for burial to the parochial burial-ground 
at Stand Church, where the parents have a grave. 
The curate in charge asked the question, ‘ Has 


this child been baptized?’ and having been in- 
formed that it had been christened, but not baptized 
according to the forms of the Church of 

he refused to admit the body into the church, or to 
perform any service over it. The father—the 


mother was kept at home by illness—was shocked 
and overwhelmed with grief; though a man, 
he could not refrain from tears, but he quietly sub- 


mitted to the dictation of the priest. It would 
have been if he had done otherwise, A service 
would have ak ees curate 2 
consecrated ground or no consecrated ground, 

the matter been known.” 

Tux CaURCH MISSIONARIES In Cryton.—The 
Standard says that considerable interest is felt in 
the next meeting of the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, when the question of the rela- 
tions between the Bishop of Colombo and the mis- 
sionaries of the society will come under discussion. 
The rule as to these relations will appear to have 
been founded on a memorandum of arrangement 
made between Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, and the 
society, which has no force of law, and which has 
ee d hitherto worked well because successive 

ops 


Seeman. ton, and Jermyn) have 
waived their rights, and 7 their conci con- 
duct not precipitated a difficulty which thoughtful 
men have long foreseen yer sooner or later, arise 
through missionary work the means for 

ing it on) being undertaken by a body within t 
Churéb, but not the Church herself. A mass of 
correspondence has been printed for the use of the 


committee. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The Annual Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance was opened at Southport om Tuesday, that 
place having been selected this year in response to 
an invitation from the district. The practical 
labours of the Conference were preceded by a social 
meeting on Tuesday evening, at which an address 
of welcome to the various delegates was delivered 
by the Rev. Canon Clarke, incumbent of Uhrist 
Ghurch, Southport, and chairman of the local 
brauch of the Alliance. At the aw Sony Tuesday 
morning the annual address, written by the Hon. 
and Kev. E. V. Bligh, of West Malling, was read 
in his absence by the Rev. E. Forbes, travelling 
secretary. The chief event of the day was the 
moving and enforcing by Dr. Rigg of the Prad 
tical ations,” a duty which forms a part of 
every 22 1— 7 * the — — hu 
speech he ex regret that in espe- 
shally social intercourse was to much limited by reli- 
gious distinctions, Dr. Rigg also briefly alluded to 
the recent conference of bishops and leading Non. 
conformist ministers at Lambeth Palace, regarding 
that meeting as one conducted essentially in the 
spirit of the resolutions he was 1 and the 
frank fellowship of which might be looked on as one 
of the results of the growth of a wider charity in 
— of all matters of religion. 

e report for the past year was then read by 
the secretary, the Rev. James Davis, in the course 
of which the members of the Alliance were con- 

tulated upon the increase of their numbers and 

e formation of new centres. Allusion also was 
made to the interest taken in the Alliance by the 
en and the Empress of Germany, as well as to 

e address presented to the Prince of Wales on 
his departure for India. A special reference to the 
interference of the Alliance on behalf of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey called forth loud approval, the re- 
port claiming credit for the committee of the Alliance 
in having been the first, more than a year back, to 
call the attention of the Government to those per- 
secutions which had recently created so ound a 
sensation in Europe. The Emperor y 
had given great encouragement to the Alliance, 
and it was binted that an in conference 
might be held at Berlin in 1878. 

Un W evening there was a largely- 
attended public meeting at the Town Hall, 
when the chief feature was an address from the 
Rev. James Stevenson, of Dublin, on ‘‘ The power 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and how best to use it 
for local The Alliance, he said, had held 
out the to Christians everywhere ; and, while 
believing that religious differences were unavoidable, 
it had sought to prevent their becoming marked with 
intolerance and bigotry. It was a union on this 
basis that gave the Alliance its power, and it was 
their duty to use that power for the of the 
Gospel. Mr. Stevenson was followed by the Rev. 
J. Chater, of the Southport West-end Con i 
Church, who alluded to the work of the branch 
of the Alliance in Southport; by Dr. Fisch, of 
Paris; and by Dr. White, from America, who 
spoke of the operations of the Alliance in France 
and the United States respectively. 

On Thursday morning there was a devotional 
meeting, followed by a business rE - when the 
chair was taken by Mr. Donald Matheson, who 
explained that the day’s work was the discussion of 
the condition of Christianity on the Continent. 
The Rev. J. B. Paton, of Nottingham, read the first 
paper, on The present state of Europe in relation 
to the spread of the Gospel.” He said there were 
several momentous facts immediately present to 
which he would call attention. First, there was 
the extraordinary development and aggrandisement 
of the Russian Chureb, which might viewed in 
respect of both its inward and outward aspects. 
That Church had swalldwed up the Catholic Church, 
and compelled it to give place to a gigantic Jesuit 
society. This with regard to its internal develop- 


ment. With reference to its external structure, it 
now sought, through the use of such means as 
were at present popular, to secure control of the 
secular power the — ote Rb 

to 


F 


Germany itself it might abandon mere 


protests, and go asa the 
Another im t fact was that 7 
to be made an inatrument of Statecra‘t ; 


was that 

to keep 

been 

exis- 

ve to 

these 

ee Ay 

truth. rn third — 


E ical doctrine. It would, then, bea 
work for the Alliance to aid to the utmost of their 
wer the ling Protestant Churches on the 
tinent. It was a time of social enthusiasm 
as . to individualism, and he 
C ity as the true secularism of the time. 


series of resolutions, regretti 
the support the Alliance had received, recom- 
mending co-operation with Continental Charches, 
and a general conference with to 
work, These resolutions were secohded b 
Rev. W. Park, of Belfast, and after a bri 
cussion, in which the Rev. G. of Edin- 
bu A* * 1 and De. Willis, for- 
mor Toronto, Conference 
took part, morning 

On Thursday afternoon papers were read on 
The State of Papal Europe, and The G 
among the European Jews.” In 1 of 
work done e Alliance in 8 R. St. 
Hilaire said that he had found all upper classes 
infidels, and that all the infidel publications which 
had overrun France during the last century were 
„ 222 Pastor Erd - 
mano, of — * Inspector of the Alliance for 

e 0 


Germany, s the — and moral life of 
Germany as being on the d 
urch work had been 


i the 7 


the acknow- 
tality and 
the success 
of the meeting. In the course of the subsequent 
gerry the Rev. R. Jonnson, Haverstock- 
bi, said oo Se 3 massage Chena of Se 
Alliance authorised the secretary to prepare a state- 
ment which would be translated into several lan- 
gua zes and widely circulated, narrating their action, 
with a view to protect Christians living under Turkish 
rule in Eastern Europe. Addresses were after- 
wards delivered by M. Rousseau St. Hilaire and the 
Rev. Dr. Fisch, of Paris; also by Pastor Erdmann, 
of Elberfeld. The Rev. Dr. Mannina, of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, London, moved the following 
resolution :— 
That this meeting of Christians, assembled from 
various of the United Kiogdom and from the 


Continent of Europe, take this ity of express. 
jog the deep — with hick it bas eard of the 


recent attempts to arrest the of ev lical 
missions in Spain ; this m records its conviction 
that such attempts are to the best interests of 
the people of that country, and to their fraternal rela- 
tions with the of other lands, whivh it is so de- 


sirable to tivate and —— besides — 
opposed also to the enlightened progress of civil 

full religious liberty and toleration may speed 
A the Spanish people, and that what has ha 


ed may, under the overrusing providence of God, 
he the furtherance of the Gospel. 


Concerning the cause of the recent reaction on the 
part of the authorities against Protestantism in 
Spain, he was aware, from his own personal know- 
ledge, that another revolution was supposed to be 
due. (A laugh.) It was believed that some emi- 
nent men were in conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment, upon which the Government felt constrained 
to fall back upon the Ultramontanes, trusting to 
that party to pull them through. Then began a 
series of despicable, contemptivle, petty persecu- 
tions, of which the nation at large was 
no doubt ashamed. The narrowest possible 
interpretation was immediately put upon the 
ambiguous terms of the llth Clause in the 
Constitution with reference to religious toleration. 
This state of matiers was pointed out to the British 


Foreign Secretary of State. Having already on his 
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1004 THE NONCONFORMIST. 
hand the atrocities, Lord Derby si victions for the sake of unity was an insult to their 
advised that they should inform him of the detail Christian conscience, the offering of which was in- 
of any particular specific case of that | compatible with mutual respect and esteem. (Ap- 
might hereafter arise, so that he might haves locus | plause) To suppress any truth which was given 
standi before the Spanish Government, and he | them by the Sa Lord was to trespass against 
would then make some tations on the sub- | the highest authority, and would be a violation of 
ject, (Hear, hear.) It the most sacred rights. Angry passions might be 
that all possible influence excited by their refusal to comply with the wishes 


persecu 
crippled, it still had the vill and di 
secute. (Hear, hear) On the motion of the Rev, 
Carr Glynn, of Wychampton, a unanimous vote of 
thanks was in Spat, Hon. A. H. Layard, 


British Am in for his efforts to pro- 
mote civil and rel in that country, and 


exp a hope he continue his praise- 
worthy la in the same noble cause. 


fol- 
of modern 


for local * 
lowed all ke * on the subject 
controversies, and how best to conduct them with- 


out injary to spiritual life and Christian charity. 
The Rev. R. Brown (Nottingham) spoke upon y 
work aud lay workers in the Church of Christ. 
The Counoil of the Alliance for the ensuing year 
was then appointed, on the motion of Mr. S. ‘surne 
(London), seconded by the Rev. E. Forbes (Paris). 
The Conference shortly afterwards concluded. At 
a public meeting held in the evening, in the Town 
Hall, a re-olution was passed expressing sympathy 
for the Christian sufferers in Bulgaria. 


1— 


THE BAPTIST UNION, 


AUTUMNAL SESSION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


The Autumnal Session of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland was opened at Graham- 
street Chapel on Wednesday morning, and was 
attended by about a thousand delegates from 
various parts of the kingdom. At ten o'clock 
there was a devotional service, at which the 
Rev. W. Stevenson, M. A., of Nottingham, 
presided. Prayer was offered by the Revs. 
Messrs. Wilson and Stubbins, and after a 
brief address from the chairman, the devotional 
service was resumed. Amongst those present were 
the Rev. Dr. Landels (Chairman of the Union for 
the year), Mr. Justice Lush, Sir Henry Havelock, 
M. P., the Revs. J. Angus, D. D., C. B. Birrell, 8. 
Green, J. Clifford, J. P. Chown, 8 H. Booth, 
Arthur Mursell, Dr. Todd, Mr. S. R. Pattison, and 
Mr. J. P. Bacon, all of London; the Rev. H. 8. 
Brown, and Messrs. A. Brown and E. Mounsey, 
of Liverpool ; the Revs. J. P. Mursell, J. W. Thew, 
and T. Stevenson, of Leicester; the Revs. J. 
Stevenson, W. R. Stevenson, 8. Cox, and W. 
Woods, of Nottingham; the Revs. O. Williams 
(Accrington), T. Barrass (Peterborough), J. H. 
Millard (Huntingdon), J. T. Brown ee — er 1 
J. W. Ashworth (Bradford), G. Hester (Sheffield), 
J. Alcorn and E. Stevenson (Lough ), Dr. 
— 1 — J. Greenhough (Bristol), well 
Bird 
Thomas 


liams, — yo 78 Ann, and gE goes 
0 nominations. o pre- 
— — was concluded 


that 
ficient foresigh 


LIN y untenable. 
Having no such confession to make, he 


beat a retreat, and it seemed 
course for bim to take would be to make the 
r & previous address. (Applause. ) 
e could see at the present jancture nothing which 
they more needed, and which could prove more 
beneficial in its influence, than a clear and general 
understanding of the attitude which, as a denomina- 
tion, it behoved them to assume towards other 
bodies with whom they desired to co-operate on 
terms of friendship, without bating one jot or tittle 
of their claims, or sacrifice their principles. Their 
position as Baptists was necessarily somev hat 
aggressive, not only towards other ecclesiastical 
systems which by their superstitions perverted the 
Gospel of Christ, but also to other ies of Chris- 
tians. While uniting with them in many objects, 
they could not suppress the principles which dis- 
tinguished them from all others. (Applause) 
They solemnly believed that their course of action’ 
was r for them by the commandments of 
the Lord. They bad not the liberty of those who 
believed that one mode of baptism was as valid as 
another; and to ask them to suppress their con- 


vf their nei in this respect, and charges of 
bigotry might be hurled at them for preachin 
what they believed to be right, but he exh 
them not to heed this. Never was there a time in 
the history of the church when their principles re- 
uired to be more distinctly presented as an anti- 
ote to the prevailing errors. They sought the 
e isation of their coun more than the 
„1 of their principles, aud in all their efforts 
they were confronted with gigantic and growing 
hindrances, with which they were compelled to 
deal, and to which their principles were the most 
naturally ＋ 1 4 Amongst the hindrances to 
the spread of the Gospel was not only the worldly- 
mindedness of the higher and the ignorance of the 
lower classes, the speculative infidelity of the 
few or the fidelity which tainted the 


many, but the superstition which had recently 
sprang p Ree them, taking advantage of the 
elter afforded it by the ramparts of the Church, 


which had been called the bulwarks of Protestant- 
ism. Ceremonies and doctrines had arisen which 
were as fitted tu conceal the way of salvation as 
the worst mummeries of the Church of Rome; 
and not only to conceal the truth, but to render 
men impervious to its interests. He strongly con- 
demned the ress of Rituslism in the Church. 
On all hands it was agreed that something must be 
done to resist ite encrvachments. No one could 
look upon it with indifference who prized the 
Gospel of Obrist. With this concurrence of senti- 
ment Baptiste were cordially at one, and were 
ready as any to take part in dealing with the 
monstrous evil. To this end they could unite with 
their brethren of every name. ‘The only stipula- 
tion was, that they should be at liberty to meet 
the foe in their own way, and fight him with their 
— oy They could only combat Ritualism 
su y by the clear aud bold enunciation of 
their distinctive principles. A Church which 
believed in the episcopal pretensions of the ordina- 
t on service had no defence against Ritualism, still 
less power to purge itself of Ritualism, because all 
the of Ritualism could be developed from that 
Be On all matter of religious belief and prac- 
tice they ought to appeal to the Word of God 
alone, and their distinctive principles struck the 
matter at the root. Ritualism bad not a ground to 
stand upen. This adherence to their principles 
might expose them to censure, and their refusal to 
keep silence might be construed into a refusal to co- 
1 with Evangelical Christians ; but he urged 

em to maintain their position, and not to treat 
their principles lightly. Woe betide them now if 
they did not seek to use the anti-Ritualistic feeling 
that had been aroused amongst Evangelical Chris- 
tians. Taking this course need not deprive them 
of consideration and suavity for their neigh- 
bours. Meek they should be, but with all their 
meekness there must be no flinching. They 
must not sacrifice one iota of the truths which they 
held, Patient they might be in 1 7 those 
who opposed themselves, but they must not degene- 
rate into pusillanimity. It must be chivalrous 
patience combived with chivalrous courage. Catholic 
they ought also to be, as they claimed to be in 
strict accordance with Scripture. They should be 
10 ially as they were assembled in a place 
distinguished for its catholivity, and were enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of ite inhabitants. After re- 
minding them of the catholicity of the pastors of 
that chapel, including their lamented friend, Mr. 
Vince, he said he thought they would not overlook 
their noble examples. Their watchword at this 
time should be Courage He pressed them to 
have courage in omg | their principles, and 
victory would be theirs. e — was too much 
in need of guides to disregard the men who spoke 
to it with the accent of conviction. It might 
despise and persecute him at first, and the perse- 
cuted of yesterday became the prophet and the 
mee of to-day. Stand 1. * — — e town which 

r. Bright represen which was proud of 
mtb — him when another in a fit of blind- 
ness cast him cff for his fidelity, thereby proving 
herself unworthy of the honour which his connec- 
tion with her confessed — (applause) — need he 
remind them of the position John Bright occupied 
in the estimation of his couutrymen as compared 
with thirty years ago ? how the cause of the League, 
of which he was one of the foremost champions, 
had triumphed , how even his opinion of the Crimean 
war, which was once so unpupular, was now endorsed 
by the English nation; and how his fidelity to 
pe had won not only victory to his cause 
ut covered him with immortal renown? (Ap- 

lause.) And should he take another name more 
illustrious still, as ehowing how the men of earnest 
convictious, which they would not conceal, pro- 
duced their impress upon the world? They 
had seen a statesman left without support, and 
consequently deposed from highest office because 
instesd of — to accommodate himself to the 
wishes and prejudices of others he dared to carry 
out his own cunvictions ; and a political trickster, 
with no faith in anything but his own sleight of 
band—but that was at a time when the nation had 
lapsed into a state of supineness and Jethargy, when 
it had no heart for attempting anything great—a. 
state in which even the foremost nations were 


A) 


uddered, and it felt 
the need of energctic action to retrieve its charaeter, 
who was the man to whom the oe eyes were 
turned as if by common consent? Not to a mounte- 
bank (laughter and applause) —whose nonchalance 
and cool disregard forfacts amused it 'n its letha gy ; 
but to the conscientious, bigh-miuded statesman, 
who cared more for the right than the expedient, 
who instead of trimming his sails to catch the breath 
of applause, kept bis eye on the line of duty, 
whithersoever it might lead. The purest, the most 
devout, and most earnest statesman of modern times 
Mr. Gladstone—(loud applause)—was the man to 
whom England looked to assist her in connection 
with these atrocities, and to shape her course out 
of an alliance by which she felt herself disgraced. 
(Applause.) He therefore urged them to take 
example and be firm to their convictions, not to 
compromise truth by making concessions in order 
to render their religion as entertaining as ible 
to the people. In conclusion, he said that if he had 
been too severe he prayed pardon. As to the sub- 
stance of his remarks he must stand by them at all 
hazards. use, ) 

On the motion of the Rev. Jonx Hanson, of 
Bradford, seconded by the Rev. J. P. CHown, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the President 
for his address. 

DEPUTATION TO THE UNION. 

Mr. R. W. Dare, who was enthusiastically 
received, said he had an address to present to them 
from various evangelical bodies in that town. The 
adress was signed | by thirty-six ministers of various 
Evangelical churches in Birmingham—Congrega- 
tional, Wesleyan Methodist, Methodist New Con- 
nexion, Primitive Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
others. Mr. Dale said he discharged the duty 
entrusted to him none the less cordially after 
listening to the address from the chair. He sup- 

he held the institution of infant baptiem to 
as dear and as sacred as Dr. Landels held the 
institution of adult baptism, and nothing he had 
heard that morning had shaken his convictions. 
(Cheers and laughter.) He could never see the 
strength of their position, and had always seen the 
strength of his own. (Renewed laughter.) He 
was content to leave them in their darkness until 
they approached nearer the millennium, and when 
all other errors and heresies were finally swept 
away, then they would attempt to enlighten the 
Baptists. (Laughter.) The address was as 
follows :— 

We ministers of various Evangelical Nonconformist 
churches in Birmingham desire to be permitted to ex- 
press our cordial affection for the churches represented 
at this meeting of the Baptist Union of England and 
Wales. We acknowledge with gratitude to God the 
fidelity and zeul with which the churches represented 
in this assembly have asserted through many genera- 
tions and in evil tames the great truths which are the 
common inheritance and trust of Protestant Christen- 
dom ; and we rejoice to believe that in our own days this 
fidelity remains unshaken and its zeal unquenched. 
We cherish with a reverence and admiration equal to 
your own the memory of the ius and the eloquence 
of your great preavhers. e are not less indebted 
than yourselves to the sagacity and learning of your 
eminent theologians. We can never forget that it was 
by the faith and ardour of men who less than a century 
ago were ministers and members of churches belonging 
to this Union, that Evangelical Christians in this 
country were recalled to the great duty which they 
had strangely neglected, of establishing Curistian mis- 
sions in heathen countries. By one spirit we all are bap- 
tised into one body; and . ecclesiastical and 
theological differences may make it expedient that we 
should be organised, temporarily, at least, into sepa- 
rate religious communities, it is our common endeavour 
to get the will of God done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Your life is our hfe; your strength is ours; and no 
trouble can come upon jou which does not briog trouble 
to ourselves. Avcept the expressions of our fraternal 
confidence and esteem, and of our earnest hope that in 
your preseut meetings you may receive large accessions 
of light, and strength, and j»y from Him whom we all 
acknowledge as our Lord our God, the sacrifice for 
vur sin ani the example of our holiness. Brethren, may 
the of our Lori Jesus Christ, the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you. (Loud 
al wy 

he Kev. W. WILLIAus said he was there to bring 
them the i and welcome of the Methodist 
Churches of Birmingham. He represented from 
fifteen to twenty ministers, and a large number of 
members of Wesleyan Methodists, and perhaps his 
brethren there belonging to other Methodist bodies 
would allow him to say that he re ted them 
likewise. He believed they were ail of one heart 
and one soul in giving the members of the Baptist 
Union the right hand of fellowship. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding to the gratifying 
address presented, said he much regretted that Mr. 
Dale showed no inclination to join them, for hardly 
any one would be more thoroughly welcome. 
(Cheers.) He was extremely thankful for Mr. 
Dale’s promise of enlightening them after all other 
heresies were swept away. He was afraid the day 
was far off for his being able to try his hand at 
that work, and he was not sure that he would be 
very successful if he did. (Cheers.) With regard 
to their own principles, all they asked was for 
liberty to maintain, and defend, and propagate 
them when they thought duty called. ‘That 
— they did not know the slightest difference 

tween Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyte - 
rians, and Methodists. 

THE EDUCATION BOARD. 

The Rev. 8. GREEN read the report of the Edu- 

cation Board, in which it set forth that the board 
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was formed for the purpose of aiding Baptist 


ministers of 
their children, Nearly 190 applications had been 
— before the society, and they had been 
carefully considered. The board invariably re- 
quired that parents should bear part of the cost 
incurred, except where. as in day schools, that cost 
did not exceed 7, 10a per annum each child. 
There were forty-one children now at various 
schools under the board’s patronage. The board 
acknowledged the sympathy and aid which friends 
had given, and appealed for increased aid. 


THE PASTOR’S AUGMENTATION FUND. 


The Rev H. C. Leonarp read the reventh annual 
report of the Augmentation Fund Society, in which 
the committee stated that help had been extended 
to every English county and to many Welsh 
counties. Including the present year, upwards of 
13,0002 had been divided amongst more than 200 

rs. The number of churches applying for aid 
ad steadily increased year by year, from 23 in 
1870 to 180 in 1876, anil not one of these appeals 
had been rejected for want of funds. During the 


last year the number had increased at a more than | 
proportion, and although the sum actually in 


usu 
hand—viz. 3,460/.—was scarcely sufficient to meet 
all applicants, the deficiency was one which it was 
hoped might easily be made up. All that was 
needed was that what had been done by the few 
should be attempted by the many. In accordance 


with the resolution agreed to by the society in | 


April last, the work henceforth would be under- 
taken by the Baptist Union, the committee and 
officers, however, remaining in office during the 
coming year. The committee appealed for further 
support from the denomination generally. 


THE ANNUITY FUND. 


The Rev. Cuas, WILLIAMS gave a brief abstract 
of the report of the Annuity Fund for the support 
of superannuated ministers, aud of the widows of 
ministers, with which there is reason to expect 
that the managers of all other such funds may 
unite. For some months they had been canvassing 
the denomination for the Annuity Fund, and into 
that work their president had thrown all his 
energies. It was owing mainly to what Dr. 
Landels had done that he was able to report pro- 
mises to the amount of 20,907/. (Cheers.) They 
needed 30,0001 more, and intended to get it durin, 
the next six months, (Cheers.) They had already 
eighty-eight applications to become beneficiary 
members, and hoped soon to admit them. But at 
present their great object was to complete their 
—— fund of 50.000 l. He himself enjoyed 

ging vastly ; and should he be put out of his 
stewardship, he would not be ashamed to beg. 
(Much laughter. ) | 

Mr. E. 8. Rostnson, of Bristol, then moved, 

That the Assembly reseives and adopts, with special 
gratification, the reports now presented from the doard 
of Education, from the Society for Augmenting the 
Incomes of Pastors, and from the Annuity Fund, and 
earnestly commends them to the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Baptist denomination, in the con- 
fident hope that the support given to these funds during 
the next year will enab'e them to meet, in a satisfactory 
manner, the increasing and pressiog claims upon them. 
There were, he said, some eight societies in exis- 
tence for the purpose of securing annuities to Bap- 
tist ministers, and there was naturally a somewhat 
Conservative feeling amongst those who mana 
them. He hoped, however, that the churches 
would make the annuity fund so large and handsome 
in its amount as would remove any feeling of dif- 
fidence or fear as to their power to grant the sums 
proposed in the schedules as framed by the actuaries 
entrusted with the business. (Hear, hear) The 
speaker proceeded to refer to the great centres of 
industry, like Birmingham, and to the prosperity of 
80 many in these places who were associated with 
them, and to ask if they adequately recognised 
their responsibility. So many seemed to forget that 
when their income increased it was their duty to 
recognise their liability to the Lord’s cause. The 
weak point of their societies was that these men, 
who should multiply their subscriptions of twenty 
vears ago by teu, were keeping on at the same 
amount, or, if not, only increasing them to a very 
small extent. When a man became a Christian, 
should not the Christian change his heart, and in 
changing his heart, change his conduct? A man 
who was in the possession of several thousands a 
year, and only giving two or three guineas a year 
to the missions of the Baptist denomination, would 
see that he was not doing what he ought to do. 
He trusted that their annuity fund would be 
largely and liberally supported. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Bacon, of London, in seconding the motion, 
said the denomination was under deep obliga- 
tions to Mr. C. Williams, Mr. Leonard, 
and Dr. Landels. After some remarks from Mr. 
Bonsevi and the Rev. W. Sampsoy, of Folkestone, 
Mr. Woop said that as he understood, a minister 
over a certain age must pay a large sum down. 
Many could pay an annual subscription who could 
not pay a larger sum ; and he wanted to ask whether 
they could be admitted under that age or pay down 
a larger entrance-fee. The Rev. C. WILLIIaus 
explained that that was simply a question of 
actuarial valculation. An aged minister who wished 
to join the tund would either have to pay the sum 
named or the yearly actuarial value of the sum 
named. 
cation as the one refe red to. 


standing in the cost of educating 


. 


There had, however, been no such appli- | 
The Rev. R. Wat- | 
LACE, of Tottenham, thought there was one defect such 
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were taken to help the aged ministers, would be a | 


fund not for aged ministers, but for young ministers. 
The former could not join it on account of the 
sum necessary to be raised in order to join it. THe 
CHAIRMAN said it should be borne in mind that all 
the society had guaranteed in its table was 15/. per 
annum to the retired minister, and 101 to the 
widow, and with the fund in its present condition, 
there was not much prospect for a minister to get 
that. If 50,000 were obtained, he would guarantee 
that there would be a good many ministers applying. 
(Hear, hear,” and laughter] He u upon the 


| brethren present the necessity of offering facilities 


for arranging for meetings with the representatives 
of the fund, and that they should show more inte- 
rest in it. A fund was wanted that would yield 
something like 50,000/. or 55,000/., and then the 
misters would get something worth having. 
What was wanted was promises, and the mone 
conld be paid in any time afterward. If 
he know the brethren he could get the 
money out of them, but he did not. (Laughter. ) 
He had got £500 from a gentleman the previous 
day by knowing bis means. (Applause.) There 
were also two or three — who, when they 
saw the advantages of the fund, iel to raise 
their subscriptions from 100/. to 2501. Renewed 
applause.) Mr. J. C. Wooputtt promised a dona- 
ton of 2501 in aid of the fund. (Applause.) The 
Rev. H. Witxtns, of Cheltenham, thought that 
they could, as ministers, raise a large amount of 
money, and if 500 brethren had 5 
to raise 10“. each, a much larger num could 
surely promise to raise the same amount each during 
the winter months. Mr. Cory, of Cardiff, was 
quite convinced that each of them could raise 10“. 
with the greatest ease imaginable, and many of 
them in humble spheres of usefulness might ang: 
ment the amonnt. If they were a little short in 
their amounts he would willingly contribute to 
make up the deficiency. (Applause.) The Cuatr- 
MAN said that the 10/ scheme was a splendid one; 
but they ought to get the large sums first, and 
the 101 could be raised afterwards. The resolu- 
tion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Camus, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Williams for his 
services on behalf of the fund. 


THE TURKISH ATROCITIES IN BULGARIA. 


Mr. Cooke (Bradferd) moved the following reso- 
lution :— 

(1) That in view of the recent atrocities in Bulgaria 
and the adjoining provinces, the complicity with them 
of the Turkish Government, and its evident powerless 
ness to prevent their repetitiun, this Union expresses its 
horror of these outrages, and its regret that the action 
of the British Goveroment has, throughout, displayed 
inade juate appreciation of the enormity of these crimes, 
and of the hopeless oppressivevesa_of Ottoman rule. 
(2) This Union would regard any settlement of the 
question which did rot secure for the afflicted provinces 
a practical independence of Turkish authority as a 
violation of justice, and as tending to prolong one of 
the worst oppressions under which any nation bas ever 
groaned. (3) The assembly, therefore, hereby resolves 
to petition Her Most Gracious Majesty to summon Par- 
liament forthwith, so that the future action of the Go- 
vernment may be in accordance with the feeling of the 
nation, and it meanwhile urges on all the churches to 
endeavour, by their generous gifis, to mitigate the dis- 
tresses occasioned by this war, the most liberal and 
2 help being absolutely necessary for their 
relief, 

In the course of his remarks he said the Govern- 
ment had conducted themselves in such a way that 
they were not fit for the confidence of the coun- 
try. Let them look at the levity of Lord Beacons- 
field on this question. His object throughout life 
had been position, his ambition was unbounded. 
He urged them to ask for an autumn session of 
Parliament iu order that the voice of the country 
might be heard, and that the Cabinet might Le 
guided by it. 4 plause.) Mr. NIchotlsoN (Ply- 
mouth) second resolution, and said that if the 
men who were now in place were their only ground 
of reliance and hope, then they-were without hope, 
and were of all men most miserable. (Applause.) 
He described the Premier as a political harlequin, 
a thi — all 11 Phat . — 2 bo 
recogn as the r or guide of popular opinion 
he could not understand. het their voice be added 
to the thousand other voices which had been raised 
at to the pulicy of the Government, or rather their 
want of policy. (Applause.) Dr. WALLIS, in sup- 

rting the resolutions, said that Lord Derby had 
me himself incompetvat to deal with the ques- 
tion. (Applause.) After further discussion the 
resolution was adop 

It was then unanimously decided that the next 
autumnal session of the Union should be held at 
Newport (Mon.). This concluded the proceedings. 
The members of the conference afterwards dined 
tugether at the Town Hall, at which place a public 
meeting was held, as reported in our Supplement. 


The second public session of the Union was held 
on Thursday morning in Grabam-street Chapel, 
Dr. Landels presiding. There was — a larve 
attendance of delegates and friends. 1 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 
The Rev. J. Ciirrorp read a paper on this sub- 
ject. He said that he should deal with four 
groupe of facts— (1) those specially relating to 
aptist churches in villages and small towns; (2) 
as spring out of the operations of the Free 


in the scheme. It appeared to him that this fund | Churches in the same thinly populated areas ; (3) 
for the relief of aged ministers, unless some steps | those due to the presence and action of the Parlia- 


mentary Church ; (4) such as inhere in certain laws 


rel to land the condition of the agricul- 
tural market. In the course of his remarks 
he said there were vi where the State Church 


was a wise and con mother, and where the 
Free Churches wisely and lovingly 7 1 
against the common foe, and e was 
erous and high-toned, manly, and useful ; and 
ere were villages in which Nenocnformi failed 
to present a strong and united front to her im- 
wy enemies, and where the dominant charch 
ad destroyed every vestige of human liberty, 
turned the guns on the hial bulwark of Pro- 
testautiem, aud converted it into a depot for Papal 
mummeries and Komixh follies, and in numberless 
other ways outraged the human consvience and 
corru the Gospel of Christ. If they measured 
their churches by what they endured, wany of them 
would carry the palm for Puritanic cou and 
zeal. But they paid a high price for their fidelity. 
The struggle for existence was becoming more and 
more keen. Science was improving man out of 
the 4 vil and substituting machines 
which did his work better and in less time. The 
most popular and in some districts the only 
available solution of the labour question was the 
unfortunate one for England—the e on of 
the mea and women. Their churches were the first 
to suffer from that exhaustive Whilst the 
population was being gradually thinned, the rem- 
nant had a more desperate fight every day, It 
was intolerable that the landowner and the squire, 
the justice of the peace aud the priest of the church, 
should form a cuntedéracy to close the doors 
and stamp out the hated pestilence of Dissent. 
Protestaut clergymen resorted to the tricks of the 
confessional for a ritual to save men from the perils 
of schem, They emptied their chapels with the 
lever of parochia: charities, forged fetters for human 
minds out of the benetivence of their forefathers, 
muffled the parental conscience with the ts 
of a cluthing club, and used the whip of the magis- 
trate to lash an unwill) I to church. He 
could add undeniable — the incessant, severe, 


he proceed. | 
ings were opened at ten o'clock with a devotional 
tervice, after which 


and vexatious persecutions to which their vburches 
were exposed. What, then, was to be done? The 
plan of grouping together some churches under one 
efficient pastor, assisted 4 —— Raggy 
admirably at Barton Fabis, Leicest and 
Cheddar, Somerset. It was also important that the 
young should be trained in their distinctive beliefs, 
as it was aleo important that the larger town 
churches should show an active interest in the 
spiritual coudition of adjacent villages. To do 
this work effectually they needed to make larger 
use of the gifts of the church. Every town church 
should bave its body of v. preachers. He was 
certain that as Baptists they failed to develop the 
preaching power in their communities. He urged 
the need of unification. The adoption of a prin- 
ciple of consolidated work—carrying ou the details 
of their evangelising operations through separate 
churches, county associations, and the like, but 
devolving the chief direction of affairs, the distri- 
bution of the funds, and the general control, upon 
the Baptist Unioa—would be an immense gaia in 
many ways, He also urged the importance of col- 
portage work for the whole of the rural districts 
of England. Ignorance was one of their foes. 
Rituallem fattened upon it, and tyranny was 
nour shed by it. The villages needed light, and 
were beginning to look for it with avidity. He 
exhorted them to go forth with their army of col- 
* and imitate the 8 148 — 
r. Spurgeon was doing. ith regard to the Free 
Churches in thickly pepelated areas, it was noto- 
rious that there was a waste of evangelising power, 
and a flagrant surplus of machinery in one spot. 
Some districts suffered from lack of Free Uburch 
life. Working power was wasted, and money was 
not put to its best use. Ministers were soured by de- 
feat, and tar ved for want of food, and Nonconforwit 
was ecandalised. More than ever was concer 
action needed. The clergy had adopted the 
principle of extermination, lu part of Norfolk this 
rinciple bad been carried so far that a ( hurchman 
fad been substituted fur every Dissenting farmer on 
the estate—thus emptying the Independent chapel. 
He pressed them, therefore, to take concerted 
action to rescue Nonconformity from this persecu- 
tion. The urgency for this became more apparent 
when they considered the painfully deteriorating 
effect of the State Church, as such, and part from 
its attitude towards Dissent alove. He acknow- 
ledged many noble examples of true godliness and 
piety in that Church, but the large induction of 
tacts compelled him to say that the influence of the 
Parliamentary Church upon the village 4 
had in it more of evil than of good, e Esta- 
blishment had not only as a Church failed to secure 
healthy spiritual life, but it injured and thwarted 
the best life of the nation. It was a huge incubus 
ou liberty. It was based, by the conf of the 
Bishop of Peterborough, on religious inequality.” 
| The evils arising from State-enforced religion were 


| increasing, as in the spread of Ritualism. Let it 


be distinctly under» that their quarrel was not 


with the Church but with the State. They were 


not requesting the aid of Lord Beaconsfield—that 
| Mephistopheles of politics—to suppress Ritualism ; 


they merely demauded that this Ritualiem should 
cease to be armed, supported, and enfurced with 
the State’s authority. It was as a State Church 
that its influence for evil was foremost, and there- 
fore it was one of the first duties of the Union to 
eeck, with increasing zeal and determination, the 
total and immediate separation of the State from 


the Church. With regard to the land laws and the 
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labourers, he assumed that the spiritual life 
of = people was determined by the character 
of their dwelli and the means of living 


to 
irreligion ; bad laws 
* and — —4 He referred to Er. 
Joseph Arch as an — for =~ suff 
the agricultural labourer, and spoke appro 

the reformation he had inaugurated. They must 


eo inan adjacent town, so that the whole work 
— i a of, _ 

up by the strength of, the larger church. 
This had been successf 


not fail as Baptists to help the cause, and win the | gates 
of 


sympathies the agricultural population. Let 
them help them, and the farmers who suffered 
with them, to carry out the programme of “free 
land”; to secure a fair representation in Parlia- 
ment; to diminish the number of public-houses ; 
to transfer their club and other meetings from drink- 
ing establishments to halla and schoolrooms; to 
liberate the education of their children from the 
exasperating influence of clericalism. Let them 
liberate the labourers from unjust laws and hurtful 
conditions, the Chu~ch from the fetters of the State. 
In conclusion, he referred to the worthies of their 
Church who bad come from the rural districts, 
alluding to their largeness of heart, sweetness of 
strength, gentleness of judgment, charm of humour, 
and winning unselfishness. (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. G. W. Humrureys, of Wellington, 
then moved :— 

a yt of the session be given to 
the „ J. Clifford, LL. B., for his yw -* and 
that he be respectfully requested to w it to 
be printed and * under the direction of 
this committee. (2) That this Union is ly im- 
pressed with the immense value of the work done by 
the churches in the rural yo nee Rene strongly — 

thises with them in the in ng difficulties they 

ve to encounter. That it be an instruction to the 
committee to keep steadily in view, and as opportunity 
offers by all means to reek, the concentration of the 
power of the churches on the evangelization of the 


other free churches in 1 led districts, so as to 
avoid the waste of : — the influence of the 
the ogricultaral labourer; as well a to obtain the speedy 
a as as 0 * 

separation of Church and State. ’ 
In the course of his the rev. gentleman 
detailed various cases of intolerance or persecution 
in the rural districts as the result of his own recent 
inquiries. In two cases houses had been, after 
considerable negotiation, refused to an eminent 
member of their denomination solely on the ground 
that the applicant was a Nonconformist. In another 
case a farm was refused, the owner telling the 
applicant that he was going to have a clause in- 
serted in the lease that the tenant must go to 
church. A skilfal man was refused employment 
because he was a Baptist, and would not go to 
church. He was sent adrift, and shortly after- 
wards his child died, and the clergyman of the 
parish refused to bury the child. The man appealed 
to the Bishop of Hereford—he mentioned the name 
because he thought they ought to shame these 
people by exposure—and he was sorry to say that 
the bishop sustained the vicar, and the poor man 
was obliged to take his child to a Nonconformist 
burying-place a long distance off. After referring 
to other cases, the speaker said he had _o 
deal of corres ence in his pocket illus- 
te these * and an earnest Evange- 
lical in the West of England had said he could 
give heaps of facts to the same effect. They ought, 
to be much indebted to Mr. Gervase 

Smith, the late ident of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, and to Mr. John Bright for their exposure 
of cases of persecution. He hoped this exposure 
would 1 J. last — of this 
persecu t perished in some o re corner, 
never to be recalied. Brethren in their country 
sieedy 60 appoel to cocapt tonne gensrese-beorted 
no except some rous - d ; 

* deacon ; but they wanted a bod 


if need be, 
Conference 


an 
might 


ini towns 
oo large Ly 21 — within six 147 miles 
0 ore was a m 
between them. (Cheers. ind * 
The Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, ey 
e 
e 


* 

rom it. He — 
towns hardly felt their obligations in relation to 
the villages, and to the noble men who were doing 
noble work there. He should like to see his town 
friends =e the villages to show the spirit of 
their Master by friendliness towards His people. 
He had a word to gay todeacons. The payment of 
their ministers’ salaries punctually woald be in 
many cases a great boon. In his belief there was 
no church but what, with a little more carefal 
organisation about money matters and regularity 
in collecting little sums and bringing all littles to 
bear, might not do better than they did at present. 
He thought deacons should also have more courage 
and not give way to despondency, but put spirit 
into their ministers. 

Some further discussion took p! chiefly in 
reference to Mr. Arch's letter. Mir.“ Brough, of 
Huntingdon, thought the union would not endorse 
all Mr. Arch's teachings, and he recommended the 
union of small places of worsbip there with some 


of Ipswich, considered that superstition was the 
rock ahead of the village churches, and not the 
scepticism which prevailed in large towns. Evan- 
tually the following addition to the resolution was 
moved by the Rev. J. T. Brown— 

That the sub-committee be appointed to inquire into 
the religious condition of the agricultural counties, or 
— lew of them, with a view to suggest modes of church 
action. 

This was accepted by the Conference, and the reso- 
lution thus amended was agreed to. 


NATIONAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

The Rev. T. V.Tymms (London) proposed the 
following resolutions :— 

(1) That, in the jadgment of this assembly, the Elemen- 
7 Education Act of 1876 is unjust to Nonconformists, 
and prejadicial to the interests of national education, 
inasmuch as it shows great favour to denominational 
schools, which are almost wholly in the hands and under 
the control of the clergy of the Established Church ; 
tends to demoralise parents by encouraging them to 
seek pecuniary help, even at the sacrifice of their con- 
scientious convictions, for the education of their 
children ; gives the m ment of schools, with power 
to compel attendance, to the Guardians of the Poor and 
others aap elected with — ee to such —＋ and not 

roperly rosponsi ble for the discharge of them; prepares 
the way for the dissolution of exis'ing school — : 
and, generally, is calculated to retard instead of advan- 
cing he establishment of a sound system of national 
elementary education. (2) That for these reasons the 
Assembly cannot accept the Act of 1876 as a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the principles on which the elemen- 
tary education of this country shall be permanently 
based; and having little confidence in the effectual 
working of any conscience clause, anticipates the con- 
tinual recurrence of cases of oppression towards Non- 
conformists, and recommends the immediate formation 
of vigilance committees in connection with every district 


D. 
The speaker, in the course of his remarks, said he 
desired to recognise the position which Birmingham 
had taken in this matter. They were indebted to 
the town for having taken the foremost position, and 
for sending such noble representatives of Noncon- 
formist principles and of re — equality to speak 
for them in Parliament. ey were indebted to 
them also for the practical way in which they had 
provided a demonstration of the falsity of the 
charge that secular education administered by a 
school board was necessarily a godless education. 
(Applause.) The Rev. J. Drew (Margate) seconded 
the resolutions. 

The Rev. C. H. SpurGeon supported them. He 
said he rejoiced to hear of what had been said 
about colportage, as he believed in that lay some 
strength tor reaching the scattered cottages and 
village. He pointed tu the success which had 
attended the colporteurs’ labours, with whom he 
had been associated. They would be very glad to 
continue that work, or to hand it over to the 
Union, But somehow or other they must get the 
Gospel all over England. They must die poorer 
than it should not be done. honour to those 
brethren who could preach the Gospel on 50“. a 
a year. Honour too, perhaps, to those who paid 
them 501; more honour when they gave them 
60/. (Laughter, and Hear, hear.) They talked 
of heroes ; but the day would come when they 
would talk about the heroic actions of the village 
preachers, who dared to confront all sorts of super- 
stitions and tyranny, and yet maintained the 

. He thought they had some few grievances, 
but they did not come to much ; they had to look 
out that they did not come to more. This school 

business was now beginning to assume a very 

dark shape, and it behoved them to have 
a Committee of Sufferings, ‘like the Society 
of Friends, who should constantly report 
cases of persecation. For his part he 
wished they had an Anti-State Church Society. 
He should belong to the Liberation Society, but he 
had marked this—that when first the Anti-Slavery 
Society was religious it won the day, but very 
little progress had been made in setting free the 
slave ever since the — side had been taken 
up. He wanted the Likeration Society to work 
the political side; but they ought to have a society 
to work the religious side of the question—to fight 
the Church of England, to put down errors and 
falsehood, to assail it in the various ways in which 
it was adulterating the 1 of Jesus Christ, and 
to expose cases of oppression. He wished there 
was a e of Christian men. Of course, the 
Liberation Society could not be religious ; that was 
not its object. Its object was political. They, as 
religious people, had a spiritual power to fight 
against—the vast power which their forefathers 
fought against, and which they must fight against 
with the same zeal. They wauted more of the 
revival spirit. Baptists must not be in tha second 
rank, but they must come to the front, in heart, 
and soul, and strength. He congratulated the 
Baptist denomination upon the position they 
occupied, and expressed a hope that their wealthy 
ple would come forward and assist them more 
han they had done. He urged them to continue 


still sound towards the Gospel, and if they would 
only still carry their light, they would find that the 
darkness would fly before it. (Applause. ) 

The resolutions were carried, 


INTEMPERANCE,. 

The Rev, W. Sampson (Folkestone) moved :— 

That this assembly, regarding intemperance as a 
great and wide —. evil, — alike to the bodies 
and souls of men, and observing with grief its preva- 
lence in the United Kingdom, hereby declares it to be 
the solemn duty of ita members to do all in their power 
for the suppression of this vice. 

The Rev. W. Barker (Hastings) seconded the 
resolution. — Addresses were presented from the 
Birmingham Auxiliary of the United Kingdom 
Alliance and from the West Midland Temperance 
League, offering a welcome to the Union, and sup- 
porting the principles of temperance. —The resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. 

THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS, 

The following resolution was proposed by the 
Rev. F. TRTSTRAIL, and seconded by Mr. Lewrrt, 
of Worcester. 

That in the judgment of this assembly, the Contagious 
Diseases Acts are highly immoral, unconstitutional, and 
unjust, and ought to be repealed. And therefore this 
assembly is of opinion that it behoves the pastors, 
deacons, and members of the churches heartily to co- 
operate in every constitutional effort to remove these 
laws from the statute book of the realm. 

The resolution was opposed by Dr. WI LIs and 
by Dr. Baruxx, but it was carried with a few dis- 
sentients, 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
various churches of Birmingham who had enter- 
tained the ministers and del and particular] 
to the Revs. J. J. Brown, H. Platten, Mr. J. 8. 
Wright, and the Executive Committee for the 
effective arrangements which they had made for con- 
ducting the business, and for the comfort of the 
visitors. This concluded the business of the 
Session. 

In the evening the Rev. C. H. 11 preached 
to an overflowing congregation in Graham-street 
Chapel, his text being taken from 1 Samuel xvii. 47, 
The battle is the Lord's.“ 


BREAKFAST AT THE QUEEN'S HOTEL. 

On Friday morning some sixty or seventy 
members of the Baptist Union were hospitably 
manne at — Tea) Queen’s 171 by the 

ayor (Geo er, .) Among the guests 
were Sir Robert Lush, Revs. Dr. Landels, 8. H. 
Spurgeon, H. C. Brown, Dr. Thomas, Dr. Davies, 
W. G. Lewis; Messrs. J. 8. Wright, C. T. Shaw, 
Thomas Adams, &., Ko. The Mavon expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to welcome so many of the 
Baptist body as his guests, and referred to the many 
occasions on which the Society of Friends and 
the Baptists had worked 1 — for philanthropic 
and — ends. Dr. NDELS acknowledged 
the generous welcome and hospitality with which 
the Union had been received in Birmingham by all 
sections of the community, and referred to his 
residence in this town, and the many adv 
which he had derived from it. Messrs. Jenkyn 
Brown, H. Platten, and J. 8. Wright expressed the 
pleasure which it bad yiven the Birmingham people 
to welcome the Union, and acknowledged the hearty 
assistance 1 had received from all classes in 
entertaining the guests. Sir Robert Lush, Revs. 
C. H. Spurgeon, and H. T. Brown addressed the 
assembly ; and a most pleasant meeting was closed 
by the Mayor wishing his guests ‘‘ Farewell.” 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WaALRES. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
BRADFORD, Tuesday. 


It is nearly a quarter of a century ago since the 
Congregational Union last held its autumna! meeting 
in this town. And what changes that period has 
witnessed ! How altered is the aspect of the prin- 
cipal streets, and how many are the signs—in 
palatial public edifices, and almost palatial mills 
and warehouses, in places of worship, and in 
widened streets—of the enterprise and public spirit 
of its inhabitants! There have also been other 
changes, which, although they have come in the 
course of nature, inspire sadder feelings ; for most 
of the leading Congregationalists who figured at 
the last meeting are no more with us. Dr. Harris, 
the chairman, and John Angell James, the 
preacher, with Drs. Vaughan, Binney, Smith, 
Campbell, Massie, and Halley, have gone. So too 
have the Rev. Messrs. Glyde and Scott, two of the 
three ministers who sent the first invitation to the 
Union; while the third, the Rev. J. G. Miall, has 
retired from the pastorate. Then there were some 
300 or 400 delegates ; now the number approaches 
1,000, and hospitable as Bradford is, it is obliged 
t» draft a number of them to the towns which lie 
close round atout. 

The arrangements made for the convenience of 
the visitors seem to be as near perfection as they 
well can be, and everything in the way cf mental 
aud bodily gratification that can reasonably be ex- 
pected has been thought of; and, so far as matters 


their exertions. The heart of Old Evgland was have proceeded, the machinery works smoothly, 


and there are indications of mutual satisfac- 
t on on the part of both hosts and guests, Even 
the weather has improved at the right time—the 
previous flood of rain having ceased, and a fresher 
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air being breathed than the vapour-bath atmo- 
sphere which made the early days of October so 
oppressive. 

The proceedings of the Union commenced last night 
with a largely attended service at Salem Chapel, 
of which the Rev. J. G. Miall was, and the Rev. T. 
G. Horton now is, the minister, and the preacher 
was the Rev. C. Wilson, of Plymouth. This 
morning the first meeting of the Assembly was 
held in Horton-lane Chapel (Dr. Campbell’s), a 
modern and very large and handsome building. 
Indeed, I think it is the largest place in which the 
autumnal meeting has been held, and from its 
loftiness, as well as spaciousness, it was possible to 
sit at the whole of the morning's proceedings with- 
out any discomfort. Large as it was, it was filled, 
both on the ground floor by the members of the 
Union and in the galleries by the visitors. 

After a short devotional service, the first item on 
the programme was, of course, the address of the 
Chairman, Dr. Aveling, which cccupied what, un- 
fortunately, as I think, seems to be now the 
orthodox time for a Congregational Union Chair- 
man's address—about an hour and a-half. It will 
be remembered that in May the Doctor took as his 
topio Within the Fold,“ and dealt with certain 
things pertaining to the internal relationship of 
Congregational churches. Now he chose as his 
theme Outside the Fuld,” dealing with the rela- 
tionship of the churches to other churches and 
Nonconformist bodies—to Episcopalians and to 
society at large. It was a wide circle, and pre- 
sented more subjects than could be handled with 
effect in one address, and one result was an ap- 
pearance of incongruity and an absence of the 
unity which so greatly adds to the effectiveness of 
such a discourse. 

As your colamns will, no doubt, give a sufficient 
summary of the address, I need refer only to cer- 
tain points, and to the effect which they produced 
on the audience. The p on the interchange 
of pulpits with Episcopalians had a look of incom- 

leteness ; while the eulogium pronounced on the 

Zvangelical Alliance fell decidedly flat. Dr. Ave- 
ling _ highly of the fraternisation witnessed at 
the New York Conference, but forgot that it could 


be displayed there only because America is without 
a Church Establishment. He condemned very 


strongly the caste feeling which lies at the bottom 
of clerical opposition to the Burials Bill, and 
elicited much laughter by his comparison of the 


clergy with Haman in his wrath at the honour 
done to Mordecai. He was also loudly cheered 
when he bade the bigots of the Church of Eng- 
land take warning from the fate of its Irish sister, 
declaring that they might expect soon to hear 
the ominous words, ‘‘ Behold the feet of them which 
have borne thy husband are at the door, and shall 
carry thee out.” One part of the address dealt with 
the inadequate support afforded by Nonconformists 
to their own literature and periodical a and he 
mentioned a pleasing fact, which should be sugges- 
tive also, viz , that each New Year's morniog for 
thirty years he has received a present of suitable 
books from his Bible-class. nother statement, 
interpolated by the chairman, lugged in by sheer 
force, it seemed to me, was heard with surprise. 
He was adverting to the management of the Young 
Men’s Christian Assoviation, and advised careful- 
ness, lest histrionic representations might lead to a 
taste for the theatre. He wished to contradict 
publicly what he had been obliged to contradict 
many times in private, that Mr. Irving, the actor, 
was his son, for he is, not and never was!” And 
he added the information that Mr. Irving is really 
the son of Mr. Broderick, of Bristol. Commercial 
morality, and the churches, and politics had to be 
passed over, though there were effective glances at 
the Slave Trade Circular and the Turkish atrocities, 
A sarcastic allusion to the new-fledged earl” was 
received with a shout of approval, and a yet greater 
one followed his high comwendation of Mr. Gilad- 
stone, to whom he applied Milton’s apostrophe to 
Cromwell. Allusions to Popery and education 
closed the address, the Doctor reproducing, apropos 
to the last-named questién, some poetry of his own 
written thirty years ago, when Sir James Graham's 
Bill was before the country. 

There was very little business of a preliminary 
kind to stand in the way of the resolutions 
on the programme, bul two amendments made 
by the secretary were signilicant, as show- 
ing the effect produced by certain discussions 
last May. One was, that the proposal that the 
Union should take possession of the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Christian's Penny Magazine is 
withdrawn : the other that the mode of choosin 
the Union committee is to be somewhat altered. 
There will be a larger field of choice, and the 
members, as well as the committee, will have the 
opportunity of nominating. 

Not long ago the advocates of temperance had a 
difficulty in getting a hearing for the subject at the 
Union meetings—the difficulty arising, chiefly, from 
the fact that it was feared that the question could 
not be discussed without great heat. la May, how- 
ever, a whole sitting which was special was devoted 
to the topic, and to-day it was the subject of the very 
tirst resolution, the object of which was the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to consider in what way 
the Union and the churches can best promote a 


true temperance reformation.” It was moved by 
Dr. Raleigh—who commenced by slyly saying that 
he was one of those neglected city ministers who 
were asked to do 1 for the Union only 
once in ten years! He a paper—which was 
short and perhaps slight, but weighty and jadi- 
cious. He vindicated the right of individuals to 
determine their own course in re to total absti- 
nence; but insisted that something would, and 
ought to be done to check the growth of intem- 
perance. He thought there might be greater firm- 
ness in pulpit teaching, and that there should be 
increased carefulness, and a movement along the 
line of greater abstemiousness. Replying to Bisho 

Magee, he said that, ety a sober England, an 

it might be trusted to Jook after its liberty. 

The Rev. A. Holborn and Alderman Mauton, who 
followed, dwelt rather on facts showing the growth 
of intemperance, and certainly described some most 
painful facts. There was no opposition to the 
motion, the Rev. LI. Bevan, . — on behalf 
of the total abstinence section, heartily acceptin 
it. In that respect they showed greater practi 
wisdom than at the May meeting. 

The rest of the sitting was occupied by the - Us 
cation question ; two strong resolutions condem 
tory of the new Act being = The mover 
and seconder—the Rev. J. Wood, of Leicester, and 
the Rev. B. Waugh, of Greenwich—being members 
of school boards, spoke as practical men, and made 
very useful and pointed speeches, which were well 
received by the Assembly. Mr. Wood strongly 
objected to the inc money which would 

iven to demoninational schools, and asked what 
ad now become of the fallacy of 1870, that the 
State paid only for the secular education given in 
schools? He objected to the way in which 
school boards been flouted; such of their 
powers as suited the purposes of Church 
schools having been given to those schools, while 
the appointment of boards was discouraged. He 
also deprecated the idea that large concessions 
should be made to the clergy for what they had done 
for education. Mr. Waugh pointed out that the 
private schools which had been set up for the pro- 
tection of Dissenters in county parishes would not 
be able to grant certificates, and so would be 
destroyed. One result of — Church schools 
independent of subscriptions would be, that less 
control over them would be exercised by the laity, 
and so theclergy would become supreme, And Mr. 
Waugh spoke strongly of the professed regard for 
the rights of parents, on which the 25th Clause was 
based, and which, as well as the clause, had now 
wholly disap He proposed the buying up 
of the Church schools, that they might become 
truly national, and the appointment of county com- 
mittees to mitigate the oppression which the Act 
would lead to. 

There was a little confused discussion on an 
amendment intended to prevent misconception as 
to the view taken of the Act of 1870; the Rev. 
Messrs. Hamer, Colborne, and R taking part 
in the discussion, which was cl by the accep- 
tance of the amendment and the adoption of the 
resolution. The unanimity which prevailed shows 
that the question bas passed into a new phase, and 
—— 11 of — 1 * —＋ — me those 
who not long ago ap 0 y divided. 

At this abe the sitting closed, and the members 
proceeded to dine in the separate schoolrooma, 
where they were — 15 provided for. To- night 
the great St. George's Hall meeting, for the ex- 
position of Free Church principles, is to be held, 
and a similar meeting is to be held at Halifax. 
There will be others of a like kind in other towns 
to-morrow, and, indeed, the influence of the Union 
is likely to be felt over a wider surface than on any 

revious occasion, except, perhaps, when it met at 
pswich, and the same plan was adopted. 


The proceedings of the thirty-seventh autumnal 
meeting of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales were commenced on — evening, 
at Bradford, when a sermon was in Salem 

A., of Plymouth. 


Chapel by the Rev. C. Wilson, 
Previous to the service, tea was provided for the 
A large 


delegates in the schoolroom of the chapel. 
number of ministers and gentlemen froin a distance 
were present. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 

About the same time the annual meeting of the 
Congregational Total Abstinence Society was held 
in Bowling Congregational Chapel, Edward Baines, 
Eeg., of Leeds, the President, occupying the chair. 
The Chairman, in an able speech, ended the 
principle on which the association was and 
expressed his great satisfaction that the temperance 
question was about to formally engage the atten- 
tion of the Union. At the same time they were 
quite 8 to co-operate in practical changes with 
a view to diminish intemperance, such, for example, 
as diminishing the number of public-houses— 
reducing the hours that they are allowed to be open 
—closing them, like other places of business, on 
Sunday, subjecting them to a stricter supervision 
of the magistracy and police—abolisbing the 
pernicious system of licensing grocers and 
other dealers for the sale of intoxicatio 
liquors, establishing ‘‘ British Workmen” an 
dining and coffee-houses for innocent refreshment 
and agreeable resort forming Bands of Hope in ail 
our Sunday-schools—and, in short, doing every- 
thing to restrain and prevent the drinking usages, 
and to make the working classes innocently happy. 
The Rev. LI. D. Bevan, the hon. secretary, then 
read the 14 stated that they had now 
nearly 900 members, consisting of ministers, office- 


orm ot etre ge Sorts 
nion, who aa 

true principle upon which tem reform — 
be carried on. The association was the means of 
promoting conferences, and forming total absti- 
nence societies in connection with churches; it 
sent deputations to visit different parts of the 
country, and, as far as their funds would allow, 
they distributed literature bearing upon the ques- 
tion of temperance. They had been able to assist 
in the formation of several societies, not only in 
connection with churches, but also in connection 
with county unions, and the secretaries hoped that 
before next May the question of tem ce would 


be introduced at the od and’ Walon the county 
it 


associations of an so that 
would be discussed not only in the general meeting 
of the assembly, but also in the local 
Arrangements had also been made for hold. 
ing conferences during the winter in London. 
Addresses were deliverel by the Revs. A. 
Hall, R. Berry, of Luton, G. M. Murphy, and Mr. 
W. H. Conyers, The last-named speaker said that 
there were three professions which now condemned 
the practice of using strong drinks. There was the 
medical profession, which through its rs and 
many of its members condemned the practice. The 
judges on the bench, and trates who ad- 
ministered the law, in the majority of cases 
condemned the practice ; and the Church was now 
ae the question in a way which it had never 
done before. Referring to pu dinners, he said 
he thought the principle upon which they were con- 
ducted did more to sustain and develop the practice 
of drinking than anything lee, and he felt that 
this was one of the great difficalties in the way of 
the progress of their principles. It was also men- 
tioned that in Mr. Newman Hall's church and other 
places.only unfermented wine was used at the com- 
munion. Resolutions were passed expressing 
satisfaction at the recognition of the temperance 
question by the Christian churches of the land, and 
enforcing the necessity of adhering to total absti- 
nence principles in the discharge of the duties of the 
association. 


Yesterday morning at ten o'clock the firat public 
session of the Union was held in Horton-lane 
Chapel. There were nearly 1,000 delegates pre- 
sent from the different Congregational churches of 
England and Wales. The chair was taken by the 
President for the year, the Rev. T. W. B. Aveling, 


D.D. The Rev. Alex. Hannay, secretary to the 
Union, gave out a hymn, which was sung by the 
immense assembly, led by the great organ and 
choir of the chapel; after which the Rev. Mr. 
Skinner, of Huddersfield, offered prayer. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS, 

The CnarrmMan then delivered the openin 
address, his topic being, ‘‘ Outside the Fold. The 
External Relationships of onal Churches, 
the counterpart to his subject in May, which wa 
the internal relationship of the churches, In some 


introductory remarks the speaker gracefully alluded 
to their visit to Yorkshire, and to some of the 


recent losses of the Congregational body Dr. 
Halley, ‘‘a judicious and faithful pastor, exer - 
cising a ministry of forty-four years over the 
same church, whose words of fire often kindled in 
the hearts of his hearers a living flame of holy 
thought and devotion; and who, in defence of 


great principles, was a stalwart champion, with 
whom few would venture to contend, unless they 
were ambitious to wear scars”; to John Kelly, 
„the clear-headed, sound divine; to David 
Thomas, of Bristol,” at whose obsequies a whole 
city showed its sad and respectful sympathy ; and 
to Professor Chariton and Alfred Rooker, 80 Ply- 
mouth. Dr. Aveling then showed that the genius 
of Christianity was all-embracing, and the field 
which the church had to cultivate was the world. 
If, therefore, there was anything like exclusivencss, 
it should be resisted. Each individual church was 
the centre of a limited circumference, in which its 
first and most immediate action operated ; but it 
bad relations with a larger outer circle, comprising 
all churches; and, besides that, had certain un- 
avoidable relations to a world that lay between 
and around them, for which it was bound to care. 
They needed better to understand their duties to 
churches of the same faith and order as themselves. 
In the first place, while they readily avowed their 
oneness and sympathy, there was little communion 
among their churches, or exchange of pulpits among 
their ministers. More sysvematic and fre- 
quent intercourse would be wise policy. In the 
principal towns this was surely ible ; and, within 
a manageable radius, it oug t to be so in the 
country. The larger churches should feel that 
interest in others of their own communion, espe- 
cially the smaller ones, as not merely to acquiese 
in their ministers leaving them, from time to time, 
to help in the work of ev elising neglected 
laces, and to visit other churches and brethren, 
or their encouragement, but urge it upon them, if 
they required the stimulus. Let the more favoured 
congregations exercise a little of the grace of self- 
denial. In the second place he would refer to 
Councils of Reference for composing differences, 


churches in America. He did not th 


which were in operation in many al 
t solf- 
government, however vitally important, was — 
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patible with seeking external advice. Was it too 
much to hope that these churches y moore ed wiser 
in this matter; and that, emancipated from the 
spirit of impatience and unwisdom, they would be 
ready for the hovour of their common Christianity, 
to receive advice from disinterested and experienced 
Christians? If, however, Councils of Reference 
were had recourse to, their decisions ought to be 
binding. The next branch of the subject was the 
relationship of Congregationalists with other Non- 
conformist bodies, with which, theologically 
and ecclesiastically, they were in almost entire 
accord. With them thy were bound to sympathise 
and co-operate in actual service. lu this 
matter he thought Congreyationalists were least 
exposed to the charge of sectarian bigotry. At all 
events, ag! onght to rejoice at helping others, and 
rejoice in their prosperity, leaping, as it were, over 
the walls of sectarianism—nay, throwing them 
utterly down, and thus showing their real brother- 
lness, From one large religious community with 
which they were so much in harmony, they were 


separated on the question of baptism, and some of 


its ministers and members, with serious sincerity, 
took high ground on the subject. 

With us the question arises, Is it roally the mind of 
Cari t that an external rite, to which neither we nor our 
AntipmJobaptist friends attach any spiritual efficacy, 
should be applied only to certain persons, comprisir 
but a fragmentary portion of those to whom the Gospe 
is to be preached, and not to “every creature”? Is it 
in harmony with the genius of an elastic system, like 
the Gospel, whose servants are to “ become all things 
to all wen — even if it could be indisputably proved 
that immersion was the ancient and invariab'e practice 
—to insist in all places and seasons upon any particular 
form of observing that ordinance !—providing water be 
employed, which, after all, is the main thing in the 
symbol, not the mode of using it. One would think it 
was equally necessary that we should insist upon 
reciining, as the Orientals did, rather than sitting, in 
the Western fashion, at the sacramental service, If 
mod+s were essential, would not that be as true in rela- 
tion to une ordinance as the other 
While, however, differing from these conclusions, 
they wished heartily to co-operate with the Bap- 
tiste. At the same time, Uongregationalists — 
to have the credit, which was not always given 
them, of being equally anxious to obey the law of 
Christ. It was untrue to kay that they were 
obstinately bent on maintaining their opinions while 
conscious of their indefensibleness, ‘They believed 
with Paul that as neither circumcision was any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature,” so 
neither was 1 anything, nor the omission of 
the rite; but that to be renewed in the spirit of 
our mind“ was all essential. Tho Apostle evidently 
did not attach much importance to the rite, when he 
could say, Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel.” (Much applause. ) They did not 
dare to presuwe to debar from sacramental privileges 
any who differed from on this matter, not even if 
they altogether disbelieved in water baptism. It was 
also increasingly important that they should dis- 
courage that spirit of sectarian zeal and rancour 
which showed itself in the unwise, because unne- 
cessary, multiplication of places of worship among 
scanty populations, They ought ever) where to 
discourage division, but especially in small towns 
and villages. That spirit existed often as the result 
of pure sectarianism in the maintenance of some 
crotchet, or some personal quarrel. 


The existence of a Wesleyan or Baptist church in any 
neighbourhood is not a reason why there should, but 
rather a primd jacie reasou why there should not, Le a 
Congregativnal one, We may prefer our own church 
pulity, and yet worship with these brethren ; though 
nud the hint is not unuecessary—it would be well for 
some of them, while maintaining firmly their own views, 
not needlessly to attack ours. It is far more important 
to strengthen a cause already existing, by offering our 
aid, than weaken it by setting up a new ove ; unless the 
rapid increase of population force such a movement 
upon us, as a wise preparation for existing or immineut 
vecessities, 


Next with regard to their relations to their Epis. 
copal brethren. They did not complain of not 
having the privileges which the Church of England 
derived from its connection with the State. They 
could not consistently with their principles 
accept them, but they demurred to others 
doing so, because they conscientiously believed 
no one class of foeligionists should possess 
them at the expense of the rest, and because 
the price paid fur them, by the loss of spiritual 
freelom, was too heavy, and dishonouring to the 
crown rights of Christ. Once it might have been 
alleged that the Church comprised the whole 
people ; now—half the people being Dissenters —its 
reer designation would be the Episcopal Church 
n England. But there were more Nonconformists 
than the avowed ones. What were traitvrous 
Ritualists but dishonest recusants ? They were 
real schiesmet es, who still ate the bread of the 
Vrotestant Establishment, while turniog heaveu and 
varth, and one was tempted to think some places 
under the earth,” to overthrow it, With all this, 
and the growth of the eaverdotal element in Epis- 


copalianism, it was not surprising that they should | 


be obliged to a sume the position of autagonists to 
the Church But though they must protest against 
a State Church as uwischievous — unscriptural, 
aud strive to sever the bond that united the 
Uhurch to the State, they desired to wel- 
come Episcopalians as servants of the same 
Master, and to co-operate with them. 
should respect the other's conscientious convic- 
tions, and thus the bitterness of controversy 


— — 


—ͤ— — — 


need not create — *— More communion | 
0 


with each other in publio worship would dispel many 
absurd notions, overthrow untenable objections, 
and prove of vast service to the cause of truth and 
right feeling. There was no necessity to defend 
the intercbange of pulpits witu their Episcopalian 
brethren. But there was a lezal peualty against 
Nonconformists ministering in 72 pu pits, 
though the barrier which prevented their Episco- 
palian brethren from entering theirs was somewhat 
nebuloas, There had, however, been clergymen 
who had openly and frequently taken their 
services, to whose motives scanty justice had 
been done. 
because the Cerberus of the Church courts guarded 
the portals of their places of worship. All honour 
to the men who, at no emall expense of personal 
feeling, in contravention to edu ‘ational prejudices— 
notwithstanding their own ecclesiastical preferences 
aud even against urgent episc»pal dissuasions, had 
sought, and were still seeking, to compass this 


righteous end, the attainment of which could not 


be very far off. After a hearty commendation of 
the Evangelical Alliance, Dr. Aveling expressed his 
belief that there was a growing disposition to frater- 
nise amon 


5 vate it was a 
If they could not reciprocate 1 | not be silent on these topics, but 


that they spoke not with dated breath. 


Christians, and he hoped it would be 


rence to the Congregational Lectures, the speaker 
suggested that every church, except the very 
poorest, might, each New Year’s morning, greet its 
minister with five, ten, or even twenty volumes of 
use'ul books. The members of his Bible-classes 
had done this for more than thirty years. It was 
equally easy for others to do the same. The next 
topic of the address was commercial morality, 
and Dr. Aveling lamented the laxness which 
Christian professors sometimes showed about 
money matters. He thought they should all set 
their faces as a flint against weakening or loosiag 
the ties of morality in any of the transac- 
tions of life, and ministers must not only 
see to it 
It was 
impossible for their churches to be ‘unconcerned 
about great national questions. Ministers were 


bound to keep their er au courant with what 


concerned the welfare of wen and the glory of God. 


Silence under some circamstances, such as the i-sue 


i 
| 
} 


encouraged so long as it was distinctly understood | 


that they met on equal terms. (Cheers.) In reference 
to Nonconformist marriages, he thought that the dis- 
position of so many amongst them to yield to social 


i 


of slave circulars, or the news of Bulgarian atroci- 
ties, would be degradation and guilt, although new- 
fledged earls might tell them that tho righteous 
denunciations of the wrongs of a grieved_and 
betrayed people, were as wicked as the accursed 
deeds that cried so loudly to heaven for vengeance. 
After a high eulogium on Mr. Gladstone, Dr. 
Aveling quoted the following lines from Milton, 


and asked his hearers to give them a modern appli- 


pressure by having their weddings celebrated at cation :— 


Church showed inconsistency an 
inordinate claims of the dominant sect. When 
their ministers were thus practically ignored, they 
had a right to utter a protest. In respect to 
burials, which formed part of their mivisterial en- 
gagements, their people rarely failed to desire their 
services, But often there wasonly the parish church- 
yard, in which the clergyman claimed exclusive 
authority. 


Why should not the istrar of births, marriages, 
and deaths, be also that of burials, and so the religious 
service, which can be performed by any accredited 
minister, be entirely separated from the civil trans- 
action, which is the province of tho serraut of the State 
The time is near at hand when this, or something like 
this, will have to be done 

I do not for a moment believe that it is a mere money 
question with clergymen. It is something which affec's 
men more than money —pride ; tho pride of caste ; and, 
let me add, the worst kind of cx»ste—saverdotal. Some, 
while of course they cannot wish to prevent Nonconfor- 
mists from burying their dead, propose, if clergymen 
are not to officiate, that the intermeut shall be in silence. 
The cool importiuence of this proposition would be 
amueing, if it were not so sad to find bigotry at work on 
such an occasion. For a Dissenting pastor to perfurm 
any religious service, would indicate equality of mini- 
sterin!] position ; and this, a large portion of the clergy 
are unwilling to admit. 


Even good Canon Kyle got rabid on this subject, 
and had protested against clergymen being reduced 
to the level of ministers of a sect. The plea of 
possible disturbances at funerals was beneath 
notice. The only unseemly disturbances that did 
sometimes happen at fuverals were created by 
clergymen themselves, through their folly and 
bigotry, and detiance of the legal enactments of their 
own Church, by which they subjected themselves 
to penalties, Surely such bigots should take waru- 
ing from the fate of the Irish Establishment. The 
next topic was the various co-operating agencies of 
a religious and benevolent character which, though 
mainly worked by the church, were external to it. 
They were of modern growth, and most important 
auxiliaries to Christian teaching, and even the 
poorest congregations had them. But they 
were not, freely appreciat d, or were im- 
perfectly worked, aud needed to be sus- 
tained by systematic effirt. Among these 
auxiliaries were their colleges, chapel-buildin 

societies, and Pastors’ Retiring Fund, and he hopec 
the projected Sustentation Fund would soon become 
a living reality. Then the philanthropic institu- 
tions of the day—hospitals, orphanages, reforma- 
tories, &c,—received and demanded from the Church 
of God recognition and aid, and couid hardly subsist 
without that active sympathy. The value of orga- 
nisation in these and other matters was insisted on, 
as the inefficiency of not a few of their churches in 
this department of Christian duty arose from a 
want of the organising faculty in their officers, Some 
one should be found to take the oversight of each 
aftiliated society, and for the most part concentrate 
his energies on that, while the minister should 
superintend all. In connection with Young Men's 
Christian Associations, Dr. Aveling remarked that 
if properly managed they were of great utility. 
But they had their dangers ; and sometimes had 
degenerating associations, and created a taste for 
the theatre. He then passed on to the denomina- 
tional literature, which advocated their principles 


with eloquence and force, but did not mect with 


adeyuate encouragement. 


If our churches were canvassed, | fear there would 
not be found in each, on an average, three readers of 
our denominational newspapers ; vor a larger number 
who take in our magazines; though others, very little 
better—if at all— than ours, aro read and patronisad ; 
aud not one iv five by whom the ZLritish Qurrierly is 
tukep. Yet these ace carried on with distinguished 
ability. Articles, which fifty years ago would have 
been thought to deserve universal quoiu'ion, frequently 
appear in our serials ; aud volumes on theologica! sub. 


_jeetas, the scholarship and literary excelicuce of which 


Fach ' 


are worthy of all commendation, are from time to time 


issued from the press. 


ull A more liberal pationage of their owa literature 


be mitigated. Though there was a marked dif- by Congregationalists would be an alvantage to 
ference in their respective modes of worship, this _ thomselves as well as a public duty. After a refe- 


encouraged the | 


— — 


Cromwell, our chief of men, who, through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way bast 8 
Aud on the neck of crowned fortune proud, 
Hast reared God's trophies, and his work pursued. 


Yet much remains 
To conquer still : peaco bath her victories 
No less renowned than war: new foes ariso, 
Threatenivg to bind our souls with secular chaius. 
Help us to save tree conscience from the paw 
Ot hireling wolves, whose go-pel is their maw. 


But there were difficult questions yet to be dealt 
with, especialiy the status of Roman Catholics, 


_ owing to the encroachments and increasingly blas- 


phemous 
they wou 


reteusions of their Church. He thought 
fa ere long have to grapple with Popery, 


as with a strong man armed, in a renewed tremen- 
| dous conflict, which it was prepariog to wage 


— 


power to overcowe 


against spiritual freedom. It would have to be 
met not only as a system of 9 imposture, 
but as a cleverly-concocted scheme for poli- 
tical aggrandisement aud power; and sacerdo- 
talism was the chief weapon with which it 
would seek to accomplish its end. They must 
understand its hybrid character; aud for 
the honour of God, as well as for the 
liberty of man, and the stability of the State, 
priestism must be resisted, eveu to the death. The 
vexed question of national education was far from 
being settled, and it was said that so large a por- 
tion of their time and strength should be expended 
in this defensive warfare, that would so much better 
be employed in work. They were charged with 
being obstructives, because they opposed scctarian 
plans. They pleaded Not guilty,” and avowed 
that their sole object was to give the best educa- 
tion; and they insisted that that was the best, in 
which the mind was not to be cribbed, cabined, 
and continued“; aud especially not to be swathed 
in clerical swaddling clothes. They were bound to 
do their utmust to prevent the youth of this coun- 
try from coming under the blighting curse of 
sacerdutal influence. In conclusion he would re- 
mind them that the object for which God had 
established a church in the world was not solely 


for the glory, or even the good of that 
Church, but for Himself. The highest pores for 
which the Church existed was not for the spiritual 


advancements of its members in knowledge and 
holiness, but to do the work of Christ. They were 
to strive to overtake the wretchedness and iguorauce 
and irreligionof multitudes ; to minister to the heart 
hardened and the heart sore ; to subdue the obdu- 
rate to penitence, and to comfort them that mourn ; 
to rouse the sleepers, aud soothe the alarmed. Let 
each church be solicitous, in its own immediate 
2 to ver.fy the prediction, I will 
make them, and the place round about my hill, a 
blessing, and I will cause the shower to come down 
in his season—there shall de showers of blessing.” 
(Cheers.) 
JHE TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 

The Rev. Dr. Raveicu, of Kensington, moved: 

That the Assembly, deploring the continued preva. 
lence of intemperance in Great Britain as au cnormous 
evil in itself, and as a grave hindrance to all etforts for 
the moral elevation and Christian enlightenment of the 

ple, and ackuowledying the obligation to use all 
egitimate means for its suppression, instructs the com- 
mittee to appoint a special committee to consider in 
what way the Union, aud the churches which it repre- 
sents, can most efficiently aid in promoting a true tet. 
perance reformation, aud to report. 


In support of this motion, the doctor said it was 
not for him to say what he thought the committee 
should propose, but one thing was clear, and that 
was, the evils of intemperance were so appalling 
that they must be prepared by every meaus iu their 

— Lhey wight perhaps 


think it right to join other Christiaus and fellow- 


countrymen seeking the same end, in asking that 
the Legisla' ure should retrace its steps aud remove 
the facilities, the constant inducement, to drink, 
which they hid furnished; that the number of 
public-houses should be reduced; and that they 
should be close l, like other places of business, on 


ad . 
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the day of rest. 181 did not assent to 
the entire demand of the Permissive Bill, yet 
they might be in favour of giving a cer- 
tain amount of power to certain neighbour- 
hoods so as to assist them in _ preserving 
their own peace, quietness, and sobriety. (Hear, 
hear) Put, whatever might be their specific find- 
ings in the matter, he cou'd not but hope that gocd 
would come of having the subject brought before 
them, and urged upon their notice year after year. 
They could not in taithfulness evade its considera- 
tion. True it was a subject that was beset with 
difficilties, but in a complicated state of society 
like ours he believed that all delicate and high 
duty was difficult ; and in this, as in other things, 
the difficulties would grow less if they were touched, 
while they would probably increase if only looked 
at and talked about. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was sevonded by the Rev. A. 
Hovtporn, M. A., of Liverpool, supported b 
Alderman Manton, of Birmingham, the Rev. G. J. 
ALLEN, of Macclesfield, and the Rev. LL. D. Bevan, 
and carried unanimously. 


THE EDUCATION ACT or 1876. 

The Rev. J. Woop, of Leicester, moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions ;— 

l. That the Assembly records its profo and dissatisfac- 
tion with the Etucation Act of 1876—(1) As extending 
the injustice of the Act of 1870 by enabling sompulsioa 
to be applied in districts where there is no school con- 
ducted in tne public interests and under the manage- 
ment of responsible public bodies, and thus forcing into 
the schools of the Established Church the children of 
Nonconformists ; (2) as fostering and encouraging tho 
development of the denominativnal school system by 
such an increase of grants from the public funds as will 
secure their maintenance without any voluntary sub- 
scriptions ; (3) as tending to discourage the work aud 
hinder the formation of school boards, especially iu rural 
districts, by making their existence precarious, and by 
ostentatiously transferring their most important powors 
to an authority which cannot, in educational matters, 
possess the confidence of Nonconformists. 

2 That the Assembly calls upon the Nonconformists 

througbout the couvtry to use their political influence 
(1) to obtam such amendments of the Education Acts 
as shall provide that all public elementary schools shall 
be placed under the management of persons responsible 
to the public; (2) to secure at the ensuing school board 
elections the return of persons pledged to carry out the 
sohool- board system in its integrity, in the conviction 
tbat echool boards deserve the confidence of all who are 
in favour of a nati nal as op to a denominational 
policy in elementary oduoaubön. 
The speaker said that the Act of 1876 throw 
indigmities and new obstacles in the way of Dissent. 
Formerly a man need not send his child to a achool 
which was a nursery of Church principles; now, 
in many districts, he had no alternative. 

The Rev. B. Waun, member of the London 
School Board, in seconding the resolution, spoke of 
the Act as one which compelled children in rural 
districts to attend a Church school, and the 
result would be a far less favourable condition of 
things thaninthe past. Formerly aclergyman was 
influenced iu some degree by large-minded Church 
laymen and Dissenters, who exercised an influence 
because the school could not be supported without 
their money. Now the clergyman, aided by State 
money, had his own way, and the Dissenting parent 
was completely at their mercy. His experience on 
the London School Board was that the clergy bad 
resolved to make this education struggle a struggle 
for the life of the Kstablishment—(appliuse)—and 
if they were to do that on the school boards in 
large towns, what might they not be expected to 
do in districts where their only opponents were poor 
labourers? (Applause.) He wanted them to be 
kept out of the schools; let them do their own 
work and let the nation do its work, and then they 
would have times of peace. (Hear, hear.) In 
— county he thought their Unions ought to have 
an education committee, with a view to the pro- 
tection of the children of the rastic population who 
were * by the clergy. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. Tuck, of Bath, made some practical 
observations as to the bearing of the new Act. 

The Rev. D. Jones Hamer (Salford) moved an 
amendment to the first clause. He proposed to 
substitute for the clause, As extending the in- 
justice of the Act,” &c., the following :— 

As extending the injustice of the Act of 1870, by ex- 

tending the operation of compulsory powers, while 
failing to make adequate provision, in the management 
of public elementary schools, fur securing the rights of 
conscientious Nunconformists, whose children may be 
compelled to attend the only available school, 
The speaker said he did not object to compulsion, 
but thought the resolution should be more explicit 
in showing the effect compulsion under the Act 
would bave. He held the conscience clause would 
be an insult, and the conditions which required the 
Couscience Clause showed something vitally wrong. 
He objected to public elementary schools conducted 
in the interest of the Established Church, and to the 
injury of Dissent. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
their protest should aim straight at what they 
objected to. 

The Rev.! P. CoLbporne (Norwich) seconded the 
amendment on the ground that the two acts differed 
in their scope. This view was strongly objected 
to ny many speakers. 

The Rev. J. G. Rocers (London) aid he was 
sorry there was an amendment which could be 
supported from two such opposite views. He could 
cordially support the amendment from Mr, Hamer’s 

oint of view. It was important that in fighting 
the battle of religious liberty they should not have 


the appearance of fighting it on sectarian grounds | tricd shows that 
or for sectarian interosts, It was a grievance that _ highly serviceable for toilet purposes. 


— 


could not be over estimated that the children 
of Nonconformista should be forced into 
schools where Church doctrines were taught. 
But whilst they protested, they must make 
it clear that they were not going to throw 
any check in the way of education, even if, as 
appeared, that progress was unjust to themselves. 
They fought against such abuse of power, but they 
would not stand in the way of educational pro- 
gress. He thought that nothing was more likely 
to rouse the people than Nonconformist children 
being forced into priestly schools to learn a ritual- 
istic catechism. He would not allow Mr. Forster 
to describe the difference between the two Acta, 
They could judge for themselves, The Act of 1876 
was simply the logical carrying out of the princi. 
ples of the Act of 1870. The latter was the first full - 
wn, ä 

The resolution was then adopted with the altera- 
tion suggested by Mr. Hamer. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in St. 
Georges Hall, tur the exposition and enforcement 
of Free Church principles. Mr. Edward Crossley 
occupied the vhair. The hall was crowded with a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

he first address was given by the Rev. J. 
WILLIAMson, of Stalybridge, who reviewed the 
different theories of church government, com- 
bating the idea that it was impossible 
to adapt a system of church government which 
would be at once suitable for all ages. That theory 
might be plausible, yet it destroyed at the outset 
the universality of Christianity. He argued that 
if ever Christian truth required to bo fostered and 
cared for by legal government it was in the first 
three centuries, but the fact was that political 
rulers took Christiavity under their protectivn only 
when Christianity showed that it required no pro- 
tection. (Hear, hear.) Adverting to the present 
desire to appoint bishops, he asked how it was 
that the Established Church had to go to the 
Civil Government to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for that purpose? It was because the 
Church was on a different footing than if it were 
not endowed. Whatever difference of opinion 
there might be as to the appointment of bishops in 
those days, no one would surely imagine that 
Cesar appointed them. They must remember that 
in those days bisbops were independent ministers. 
It was not church government which kept Chris- 
tianity alive, but it was Christianity which kept 
the Church alive. 

The Kev. Henry Barcusecor (Blackheath) deli- 
vered an address n therelations of Congregational 
churches to the chief tendencies and movements of 
our time. He said that Congregationvalism was a 
fellowship animated by spiritual love, and moving 
at all times in spiritual freedom. Covgreyationalism 
ewbodied the essence of Christianity with denomi- 
national accidents and alloys. They gave exclu- 
sive prominence to the Cospel. He regretted 
that some of their Baptist brethren were 
growing more Episcopal in their denominational 
siugularities. Dr. Landels, for instance, was a Bap- 
tist, first, and a Christian afterwards—(cheers aud 
murmurs)—who believed that baptism was a tre- 
mendous instrument which could rectify the grie- 
vous errors of the world. Congregationaliem 
provided an antidote to Ritualism, Baptist or other- 
wise, 

The Rev. Herser Evans, of Carnarvon, in a 
long and eloqueut speech spoke on Congrega- 
tionalism, and how to make it a greater power.” 
In conclusion he said:—‘*‘We must have the 
courage of our opinions and fight out this 
battle like Christian men at the ballot- 
box. (Applause.) Our forefathers had fought it 
out on the scaffuld and at the stake; they won 
the battle of liberty, and had handed down the 
banner of freedom to their children. (Hear, hear.) 
We were Protestants, and must protest against the 
Popish doctrines taught by the English Church; 
we were Nonconformists, aud we protested against 
these Romish doctrines being tanyht by men who 
took natioual pay, and we must say Free these 
men, and let them go to their own place.” (Ap- 
plause.) We were lovers of our country, and de- 
manded that the man who had freed the Irish 
Church should he brought back to his work again. 
(Loud and prolonged applause, ‘‘ Three cheers for 
Mr. Gladstone,” being called for and heartily 

iven. ) 

"Gn the motion of the Rev. Dr. CAMPBELL, 
seconded by the Rev. A, Hannay, a vote of thauks 
was acvorded to the chairman, and the meeting 
separated. 

A similar meeting was held last night at Halifax. 
Mr. H. Spicer, of London, presided, and addresses 
were delivered by the Kevs. J. G. Rogers, of 


number. 


London, W. Hewgill, of Farnworth, and A. 
Thompson, of Manchester. . 
to-day, and to-morrow to deal with questions of | 


great intercst as already desceibed in our columus. : 


— — 


, 

Messrs. Tidman and Son, so well kuown in con- 
nection with their Sen- Salt, have lately — 
what goes by the name of ‘‘Salicylic Sap,“ a 
chemical preparation, which though somewhat | 
harsh in name, is soft gnd effective for cleansing | 
purposes. According td Dr. Bartlett, it contains | 
a considerable amount of salicylic acid, t combioed 
with other agents as to realise its best antiseptic 
condition.” Without professing to be experts as 
to its chemical ingredients, the samplo we have 
essrs. Tidman’s new soap is 


———— — 


The assembly meets 


Correspondente. 
— — 
NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str,—I have read with great iuterest the letter 
from a Congregational Layman” in your last 
It certainly deserves the careful per- 
usal of all who wish success to Nonconformity. 
Notbing is more certain than that we want a 
higher class of ministers ; and, before we can expect 
the salaries of ministers to be raised to the proper 
point, such a ministry must be forthcoming. 

Of course it is not necessary that a man shall 
have acollege education before he undertakes the 
pastorate of some church; but it is absolutely 
essential to the future of Nonconformity that a 
minister be sufficiently educated to converse as a 
gentleman. 

We believe firmly in our Nonconformitt prin- 
ciples, but we shall never make them a power in 
the land, if we have a non-educated, vulgar ministry. 
Outsiders do not and will not look to our prin- 
ciples so much as to our practice. And a Dissenting 
minister whose aspirates are falsely placed, or 
whose manners are not those of a Christian gentle- 
man, does an immense amount of harm to the cause 
of Nonconformity. I believe the great Charles 
Wesley said, Ministers have no more to do with 
being gentlemen, than they have with being dan - 
cing-masters.” With all due respect to that good 
man, I must say a Christian minister has every- 
thing to do with being a gentleman, seeing that 
the only perfect gentleman the world ever saw was 
our Saviour, 

The Presbyterians have an educated ministry. 
Why should not other Christian denominations 
have the tame? Now that the Sustentation 
Fund” is again to be discussed, let us, who aro 
Congregationalists, keep clearly in view the fact 
that we want a more eflicient ministry. A ‘‘Sus- 
tentation Fund” is absolutely necessary for the 
future of Nonconformity unless ministers’ incomes 
are increased by private subscription ; but a more 
educated ministry is also absolutely necesrary. 
Congregationalists must therefore be careful not to 
let any and every man become a minister, because 
it pays him. One sometimes meets with men who 
have been ordained, who are utterly without the 
education and training which is so essential to a 
minister. One wonders how they got ordained. It 
is not right for ministers to countenance the ordi- 
nation of such men. They can do work for Christ, 
they can preach for Him, witheut being called 
‘‘ reverend,” and without taking on them the office 
of the ministry for which they are unfit. 

Better salaries are needed to make Nonconfor- 
mity a power in England, especially in villages ; 
but better men are also wanted. The remarks of 
a ‘*Congregational Layman” about a third rate 
ministry are worth the consideration of all intel- 
ligent Nonconformists. ‘‘ There should be an edu- 
cational test. The men who laid the foundations 
of our Protestant Nonconformity were men of high 
culture and refinement.” I trust these words will 
be laid to heart by us all. 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDERIC WILKINS AVELING. 

Northampton, October 7, 1876. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

DEAR Sig, I bave not time to reply at length to 
the letter signed ‘‘ A Congregational Layman,” but 
will confine myself to the question, How to induce 
a superior class of men to enter the ministry? 
The writer puts the cart before the horse when he 
says, A higher class of ministry being insured, 
let there be an altogether different sort of support 
ipaured also.” That is, in other words, Starve 
the horse and then provide good grates and corn. 
Rather let better support be provided by the 
church for the ministry, and the high-class men 
will be forthcoming. This may be proved by the 
result of the action taken by the school boards in 
raising the incomes of their teachers. The larger 
incomes have naturally induced a higher class of 
men to enter the profetsionr. 

J remain, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
PASTOL, 
Hattland, North Devon, Oct. 6, 1876. 
—_—_—_—_——————X—X—!_ 

CamBripes University.—Mesers. Cox, Hicks, 
Lord, and Gow, were yesterday morning «lected 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. The first 
three are Noncuvlorwists. 

„Madam, cynically observed a gentleman to a 
leader of fashion, ‘‘ woman doesn’t seem to be as 
much of a ‘ clinging vine,’ as she once was. That's 
because of the extreme insecurity of the manly 
oak,” returned the lady, 
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PUBLIC MEN ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


Mr. Gladstone, replying to a letter from the 
Marylebone Liberal Registration Association, 
thanking him for the steps he had taken in regard 
to the Bulgarien atrocities, says:—‘‘The great 
subject of the condition of Eastern Kurope con- 
tinues, I fear, to require close attention ; and what- 
ever else the numerous speeches of members of the 
Government may or may not have done, they have 
tended to raise rather important questions as to the 
nature of the policy they have been pursuing, and 
in connection with the statements or admissions 
they have made as to the actual wishes of the 
nation.” 

At the St. James’s Hall meeting on Monday, Mr. 
Stansfeld, M.P., in the chair, a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone was read, in which he acknowledged 
that the necessity which originally suggested the 
gathering had not a passed away. Criticising 
the foreign policy of the Government as applied to 
the Eastern Question, he feared that at — Euro- 

council table, the desires of Great Britain 

y in one scale, while her weight and influence 
were cast into the other. Persistence in a policy 
apparently condemned by the nation, 2 not 
known or sustained by the Parliament, was a course 
at variance with the spirit and practice of the con- 
stitution as well as most di ing in the present 
instance to the honour and influence of Great 
Britain, Mr. Gladstone goes on to say: 

At Iam told that there is no — of such per- 
sistence, I reply that the Government being called 
upon to change the prinoiples on which it has acted, 
has no right to shroud its course in silence, as it 
might rightly do if the question were about the ap- 
plication of principles in themselves approved to 
the shifting emergencies of the case. If they de- 
sire to appease or satisfy the country, let them give 
the assurance that, so far as — on them, the 

ple of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria shall 

secured in the management of their own affairs 
by institutions not dependent for their continuance 
and efficacy on the caprice or will uf the Ottoman 
Government. A declaration substantially to this 
effect, though it would not cover the entire subject, 
would, I am persuaded, go far to put an end to the 
controversy at home. But, failing any indication 
of this kind, and in the face of so many indications 
te the contrary, the le of this country can 
hardly be expected to desist from their efforts, and 
those will I trust be disappointed who perhaps have 
reckoned, or are — on wearying out their 
resolution by the lapse of time. It seems to me 
that the convictions of the nation ought to pre- 
vail against the views of the 
who form the Government. If the nation 
be of this opinion, the 
supply adequate means for giving it effect. 
It may be said that the language I have used con- 
stitutes an attack upon the administration. As 
long as I was able, and indeed hoping almost 

ainst hope, I for one have clung to the desire that 
they might at length open their eyes to the true 
merits of the case. My store of hope is at length 
exhausted. If, altering their policy, they shall 
hereafter act aright, Is rejoice in it ; but after 
all the declarations wo have heard, I cannot 
reasonably evpect it; and I am aware of no ground 
whatever for making such a view as I entertain the 
subject either of concealment or of oy Ik is a 
duty to strengthen the hands of t 1232 
when disposed to do good ; but I know of no duty 
to strengthen them for evil. In conclusion, I ex- 
pect that our information as to the acts of the Go- 
vernment if imperfect. I have construed it to the 
best of my ability. To no one will it be a greater 
relief and satisfaction than to me if we find that I 
am mistaken, and that our minieters are endea- 
vouring to secure for the three provinces a real 
emancipation from a faithless and cruel tyranny.” 


The Duke of Argyll has reprinted his Glasgow 
speech, with the title of ‘‘ What the Turks are, and 
how we have been helping them.” In the preface, 
after criticising the course which has been pursued 
by the Administration, he expresses an opinion 

at the whole Eastern Question is certainly not 
yet ripe for settlement. Enough if the steps now 
taken be firm steps and in the right direction. 

Replying to an invitation to attend the work- 
men's meeting on the Bulgarian atrocities, at St. 
James's Hall, Earl Russell has written a letter in 
which he excuses himself for not accepting the invi- 
tation, and in the course of which he observes, ‘I 
cannot wish to see Russia at the head of the 
Government of Turkey, nor will I do anything to 
promote that object.” 


Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, M. P., who returned from 
the seat of war a few days ago, addressed a large 
meeting at Reading on Saturday. However much 
the misrule of Turkey might be condemned, he 
considered that up to the time of the Bulgarian 
insurrection she was strictly within her rights, and 
that the rising was prepared and instigated by the 
agents of Russia, The Servian army was, in fact, 
a Russian army, the commander-in-chief, his staff, 
the colonels of regiments, and the very soldiers 
themselves being Russians. 

Mr. Forster addressed a great meeting of his con- 
stituents in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, on Satur- 
day. He expressed his surprise at the tone of the 
speeches delivered by some members of the Ministry 
since Parliament rose, and regretted that Lord 
Derby's despatch, which was published on Satur- 
day, had not been sent weeks before. The out- 
rages had not yot ceased, and notwithstanding the 
language of that despatch, he doubted whether any 

„ 


real compensation would be given to the victims, 
the chief offenders punished, or the Turkish popu- 
lation disarmed. the right hon. gentleman stated 
unhesitatingly that there had been no exaggeration 
whatever in the accounts which had been published 
concerning the Turkish atrocities, and criticised 
the 1 ge of the Prime Minister at Aylesbury. 
The right hon. gentleman proceeded to refer to the 

licy of the different owers with regard to 

‘astern affairs. As to our own he said :— 


The evening that I got to a I went into 
one of the narrow streets and saw a Turkish paper with 
a caricature at the top. There are a good — Tur- 
kish papers with caricatures now—rather an advance. 
However, I bought this paper, and the caricature was 
this—a Turk flourishing his scimitar most belligerently, 
upon the back of a British soldier, against a Serviao 
upon the back of a Russian soldier. (Laughter.) That 
couveys the geveral impression that we mauaged to 
roduce until very lately in Turkey, and which made 
urkey a very pleasant place for Eoglishmen to travel 
in. We were sup to be the special ally of the 
Turk, and above all his special ally against Russia ; 
and most certainly our Goverament had till lately done 
nothing to remote this impression. By refusing to join 
in the Berlin Memorandum, Lord Derby gave Turkey 
courage to refuse to accept the proposition by the other 
four Powers. I dare say that there will be now wishes 
that he had not absolutely refused that, but had kept 
that negotiation in Then, again, the mauner 
in which the Bulgarian affair was first treated by our 
Government in Parliamont was eminently satisfactory 
to the Turks. Tho fleet was believed by them to have 
ne out to Besika Bay for their protection against the 
— ; undoubtedly, also, for the protection of 
Christians against massacre, The Turks knew well 
ot. ough that one or two ships would bave done for that 
urpose, and they felt, whether rightly or wrongly— 
believe they were right in the feeling—that the fleet 
was sent out to protect them against any possible 
attempt on the part of Russia. Certainly the speeches 
that have been made by the members of the Govern- 
ment lately have not removed this impression. Neverthe- 
less, | found that impression greatly ranishing from the 
Turkish mind. And what has caused the change ! 
The change has been caused by the expressiou of 
feeling in England, by the meetings that have been 
held; but, perhaps, more than anything else, by Mr. 
Gladstone's pamphier. (Prolonged cheering.) 
With regard to the future, Mr. Forster would like 
to give autonomy to the Christian provinces if it 
could be done without war, but he did not believe 
it could be done without war. But there was 
another matter to be considered :— 

Merely to give self-government to those provinces and 
then to leave them would be to leave them in a state of 
hopeless anarchy. Mr. Gladstone's proposition that 
Turkish officials, bay and baggage, should go out of 
1 and Bosnia, would bring about, without doub 
a glorious result for the Christian Bulgarians, and 
believe it would be for the benefit of the Turks. But 


merely to bring out the officials without putting at the 
same time in the provioces a foreiga —_ would leave 
them io a very disagreeable ition. at we must 


remember this—that each of these three proviaces is in 
a very different state from the state of Servia and 
Roumania at the time that they were declared indepen- 
dent. There was hardly a Mussulman in Roumania, 
aud there were very few in Servia, and those left. But 
there are a great many in each of these three provinces. 
It was difficult to get at the facts, but Mr. Forster 
believed that the Mussulmans formed two-fifths of 
the population of Bosnia, and in Bulgaria, at any 
rate, a quarter, and not far off one-third. These 
Mussulmans (he said) are men who have been the 
ruling class, who are most used to arms; and, if 
you brought out the Turkish officials and leit that 
country to self-government, unless you put in a 
foreign army of occupation, you would have civil 
war waged in the country, and it might result in 
the Christians getting the worst. We must bear 
this fact in mind—-that by far the worst atrocities 
in Bulgaria were committed by the Turkish inbabi- 
tants of Bulgaria. Bulgarians had within them the 
material for self-government, and Mr. Forster did 
not deny that they would govern themselves well, 
and the Mussulmans very fairly. But the Mussul- 
mans would not allow themselves to be governed 
by Christians; and, if you were to make such a 
proposal as absolute autonomy, it must be accom- 
panied by foreign occupation. Mr. Forster dwelt 
on the necessity of joint action by the Powers. 

Ido not fora moment (ho said) cast blame at this 
time ; and if Lord Derby is, as I trust be is, on bebalf 
of the Government, pressing for joint action, I hope 
the country will support him in it, and that we stall 
have no party feeling and no attempt to prevent him 
having that support of the people uf England which the 
Government ought to have in every foreign question of 
this moment. Supposing, therefore, that there be any 
suggestion of a couference, and, above all, if Russia her- 
self suggested a conference, it seems to me there ought 
to be the very strongest ible reason for not wel- 
coming that conference, cannot but believe tbat on 
a conference of the six Powers as to what steps should 
be taken, supposing Turkey was to refuse this offer, 
resis the only hope of avoiding a general war, 
Adverting to the argument that we ought not to be 
led away by sentiment, but to guide ourselves by 
(o widerations of our own interest, Mr. Forster said 
he believed there never was a case in which it was 
more clearly to our interest to change a policy than 
it is our interest to change our past policy in regard 
to Turkey. He refused altogether to admit the 
cogency of the allegation that by doing justice in 
Turkey we might alienate the Mahommedans of 
India. We cannot consent to govern India upon 
the ground that our policy is to be dictated not by 
the justice of the matter, but by the prejudices or 
fears of any of our Indian subjects.” Nor could it 
be reasonably hoped that such a policy would be 
successful, Mr. Forster thus concluded his 
5 


We certainly do not look upon what happens in 


Turkey in Europe as we would in other foreign coun- 
Sal we have had much to do with preserving 
the Turks in Europe; therefore, our conscience has 
been appealed to, and I am delighted ; it gives me hope 
for the future of England that the ap bas been 
responded to by the people of England. If we bad left 
it merely to the politicians, if we had left it merely to 
the frequenters of the London clubs, there would have 
been no resporse to that a 1. But there bas been a 
response by the peeple, and this meeting increases my 
conviction that this is one of those causes which the 
British people have taken to heart, and that they have 
come to the conviction that this is a matter in which 
the fulfilment of England's duty is the best protection 
of English interests. (Loud cheers.) , 

Mr. Trevelyan, M.P., in addressing his consti- 
tuents at Hawick on Monday, said the more he 
read the papers presented to Parliament the less 
could he understand what our diplomacy was sup- 
posed to have effected. Lord Derby could not have 
played more completely into the hands of Russia if 
he had been a Renin ut, and if a Liberal 
Secretary of State had committed half the blunders 
which had been made by Lord Derby, he would 
have been proclaimed far and wide as the most 
unlucky Foreign Minister that ever unlocked a 
portfolio, 


Addressing a meeting of the Stroud Liberal 
Association on Monday evening, Mr. Arthur Arnold 
said he did not believe that it was an object of 
Russian policy to obtain Constantinople any more 
than it was an object of German cy to obtain 
Vienna But the Emperor William would not 
consent to see Vienna other than German, and the 
Emperor Alexander would fight rather than see 
Constantinople become Christian under other than 
Sclavic supremaey, on 


THE WAR IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 


During the whole of last week n ions of 
some sort have been going on, and it is announced 
this morning that owing to the great pressure of the 
Powers, of Eogland in icular, the Porte has 
consented to a six months’ armistice, or suspension 
of hostilities, instead of the six weeks demanded. 
Austria favoured the shorter period. According to 
one report Sir Henry Elliot on Saturday an 
interview with the Sultan, at which he told him 
that the last pro of Eogland must be taken as 
an ultimatum. The Sultan communicated this to 
the Grand Vizier, who Waited upon His coger | 
and tendered his resignation. The Porte sti 
adheres oe 4 — ſor — whole 
Empire. European erence project seems 
to be well-nigh abandoned. Russia, it is said, con- 
sents to it only on condition that Turkey not 
sit, while Turkey made consent to an armistice 
dependent on an undertaking poy ~ to stop the 
further influx of her troops into Servia. It is 
reported that the Austrian Government have dis 
tinctly refused to take part in any scheme for the 
occupation of Bosnia. 

The news from the seat of war is not of great 
importance. It is reported from Belgrade that the 
attack of the Turks on the Servian entrenchments 
between Djunis and Veliki Siljegovac had failed, 
and the attacking force had retired to their original 
penneees The Turks are reported to be getting 
some heavy siege guns into position opposite Alexi- 
natz, and the Servians have — — ſor 
the expected bombardment. Winter quarters are 
being built for the troops, and warm clothing served 
out in anticipation of frost and snow setting in, 
but at present the weather continues splendid. 

According to another statement the Turks are 
making t ———— for another attack, and 
Abdul Kerim has moved nearly 20,000 men from 
Saitschar to reinforce the Mor@vaarmy. On the 
other hand it is telegraphed from the Turkish head- 

uarters that there are 5,000 of their wounded at 

isch, and that the mortality is at the rate of 
thirty-five per cent. A tel from Constanti- 
nople also says :— The critical position of the 
Turkish army and a belief in the utter impossibility 
of Turkey eventually beating Servia is ay 
gaining ground at Stamboul, where a strong wi 
tor peace is now generally expressed.” 


From the last two affairs un the Morava alone 
1,600 wounded have already been passed through 
from the field ambulances to the hospitals between 
Belgrade and Alexinatz. Many Russian officers fell 
in the last engagement, and many more are lying 
badly hurt in the Russian ambulances, 


Russian volunteers continue to pour into Belgrade. 
150 arrived on the 9th. The movement has taken 
a somewhat new form. The Belgrade correspon- 
dent of the Times telegraphs on Monday: 

Yesterday 300 Cossacks passed through Roumania on 
their way to Servia. One hundred of them were 
mounted. In Roumania there is an import duty on 
horses, The mounted Cossacks came to the frontier 
Custom House on entering the Principality in small 
parties of four or five, and paid the horse import duty, 
with the understanding that it was to be handed back 
to them on their reaching the opposite frontier, an en- 
gagement which was duly fulfilled. This passage of the 
300 men and 100 horses was a tentative proceeding. 
Its complete success clears the Roumanian highway for 
a perfect horde of Cossacks, who are goivg to try their 
hand against the Bashi-Bazouks and the Circassians. 
There appears to be a nice time in store for us. 

It seems that the arrival of General Ignatieff at 
Constantinople has been adjourned sine die. 

The German Government bas obtained assurances 
from St. —— that Russia will take no stel s 
without the consent of the other Powers, and this 
assurance has given great satisfaction at Vienna. 
There matters had become serious, It is stated 
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that 60,000 Austrian troops are echeloned on the 
Servian and Bosnian frontiers, ready to march at 
an hour's notice, 

Hostilities have been resumed in Albania, not- 
withstanding the reported armistice; the Turks 
being the aggressors. Mukhtar Pasha, who took 
the Montenegrins by surprise on Friday, succee led 
in occupying several of their entrenchments, On 
Sunday the Montenegrins received considerable re- 
inforcements, and by their aid drove the Turks 
with considerable loss to the frontier. It is re- 
— that on Monday Dukovies, with seven 

attalions of troops, turned the positions of 
Mukhtar Pasha, burnt Ljabinje, and defeated the 
troops sent from Stolatz to relieve the town, while 
Bukovitch, with 4,000 men, is marching to inter- 
cept the reinforcements sent to the aid of the 
Turkish commander from Mostar, 

Prince Charles of Ronmania has ordered the 
standing army, together with the reserves and terri. 
torial forces, to assemble by divisions, for the pur- 
pose of executing manceuvres, 

Demonstrations have been made at Patros, Zante, 
and the Pireus on behalf of the Greek population of 
Turkey, and in favour of military preparations 
being made by Greece. The movementis becoming 
general. 


— 


THE BULGARIAN ATROCITIES, 


The despatch forwarded by Lord Derby to Sir 
Henry Elliot on the subject of the outrages in 
Bulgaria was published on Saturday. The des- 
patch, which is dated September 21, states that the 
general arming of the Mussulman population on 
the order of the Vali of Adrianople led to the 
assemblage of bande of murderers and robbers, who. 
under pretext of suppressing in-urrection, were 
guilty of the most heinvus crimes of the present 
century. Not only was the most culpable apathy 
dixplaved by the great majority of the provincial 
authorities in allowing or conniving at such ex- 
ceases, but little or nothing eff-ctual has been done 
in the way of —— The authority of the 
Porte was set at defiance, and the Government at 
Constantinople kept in ignorance of the truth. 
Under no other circumstances could the Porte have 
been led to promote and decorate officials whose 
acts have been at once a diagrace and an injury to 
the Turkish Empire. Sir Henry Elliot is instructed 
to seek a personal audience of the Sultan, to de- 
mand reparation and justice to the injured people ; 
that the persons who have been decorated or pro- 
moted under a falee view of their conduct shall, be 
tried and degraded ; that the eighty women taken 
from their homes shall be restored to them; and, 
in order to fully restore public confidence, that the 
disturbed districts shall at once be placed under an 
able and energetic commissioner, who, if nut him 
self a Caristian, should have Christian counsellors 
in whom the Christian population would repose 
trust. 

The address to the Queen upon the subject of the 
Turkish atrocities, which was voted at the recent 
Guildhall meeting, has led to some further corre- 
spondence between the Home Secretary and the 
Lord Mayor. Mr. Cross says that the address, if 
forwarded to him in the usual way, shall be imme- 
diately laid befure Her Majesty, but the right of 
personal presentation does not belong to the gentle. 
men named as the deputation, but to the City of 
London in its corporate capacity, and the address 
does not come from the City in that capacity, but 
only from individuals. 

A largely-attended meeting of the Women’s 
Peace and Arbitration Auxiliary (which also took 
the form of a working party in aid of the dis- 
tressed Bulgarians, Busnians and He:zegovinians) 
was held on Tuesday, at the offices of the Peace 
Society, 20, New Broad-street, London, at which 
the following resolution was proposed and 
— adopted, viz.:— That this meeting. 
sharing with the whole nation the feeling of horror 
at the cruelties and oppressions perpetrated by the 
Turkish Government and its agents upon the 
Christian inhabitants of Bulgaria and other 
countries, desires to expreas its opinion that the 
English Government in concert with the other 
Great Powers of Europe exert a prom) t decided 
action in orler at once to prevent the recurrence of 
these outrages, and to bring about an entire cessa- 
t on of hostilities, and to secure for the Christian 
provinces a legislative and administrative autouomy 
which shall place them beyond the reach of the 
arbitrary control of the Turkish Government. That 
this meeting further desires to express its convic- 
tion that these results may be obtained by a mutual 
understanding between the European Powers 
without recourse to arms.” 

Mr. W. E. Forster, who has just returned from 
the East, attended a meeting at Bradford, on 
Thursday, convened for raising funds for the dis- 
tressed Bulgarians. He enugested that the money 
collected should be sent in equal porti us t the 
Centre Committee at Constautuwop.« and to Lady 
Stran ford's tuad. In reply to on inquiry, Mr. 
Forster said that the greatest need of mon: y was 
fir the Bulgarians. It was a war which was 
t rrible to go near—a war carried cn upon the old 


Middle Age principles. The peculiar horror of the 
matter was the devastation that had been made in 
the villages. 


Tne Mayor of Halifax having called a public 
meeting for Saturday for the purpose of organising 
a subscription for the relief of the Bulgarian 
sufferers, at the hour named only his worship, the 
Town Clerk, and Mr, J. D. Hutchinson, together 


with the representatives of the press, were | 
present. However, the meeting determined that 
a fund should be established and subscriptions 
solicited. 

Lady Strangford arrived in Constantinople 
on Monday, on her way to Bulgaria, to distribute 
there the money recently raised in England for the 
sufferers in that province. 

Messrs. D. Zankoff and Marco D. Balabanow, 
the Bulgarian delegates, waited upon the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House on Friday, and ex 
pressed the thanks of the unhap y people of 
Bulgaria for the generous sympathy shown to them 
iu this country. Later in the day the delegates 
waitd on the Relief Committee and made rome 
sugyestions as to the agency through which public 
charity could best reach the sufferers, 

The Mansion House Fund now amounts to about 
10,0007. - Considerable sums have been collected in 
many large towne, The greater pet of that at Brad- 
ford 4800.) has been entrusted to Mr. James Long, 
who has had great experience in this work, and who 
has undertaken to go out to Turkey and administer 
with his own hand the funds collected in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other towns, 

On Monday night a working men’s demonstra. 
tion on the subject of our Eastern policy was held 
in St. James’s Hall, the Right Hon. Mr. Stansfeld 
presiding. The chairman controverted Mr. Forster's 
views on Lord Derby’s propositions for the pacifi- 
cation of the Turkish provinces, suggesting that he 
had misapprehended the Foreign Secretary's 
purpose, For his own part, he said, he believed 
that nothing short of national independence would 
satisfy the insurgeut States, and that this might be 
couferred upon them through the united action of 
Earope. A resolution embodying this view was 
carned by an overwhelming majurity, au amend- 
meut being lost, after the meetiug had refused to 
hear the proposer, 

Ou the afteravon of Monday the projected demon- 
s'ration was held in Hyde Park near the Reformer’s 
tree, for the put pose of protesting against the con- 
duct of the Government and of expressing horror 
at the atrocities committed by the Turkish soldiery 
upon the defenceless inhabitauts of Bulgaria and 
the Christian races in the East. Owing vay | no 
doubt to the unfavourable weather ouly about 1,500 
persons were present. Dr, Baxter Langley pre- 
sided, and the principal speakers were the Revs, 
Newman Halland Dr. Parker. Resolutions were 
passed declaring in favour of independent self-govern- 
meut in the insurgent provinces of Turkey as a 
nee — against the repetition of future outrages, 

smanding the immediate assembling f Parliament, 
aud earnestly appealing to Mr. Gladstone to resume 
the leadership ot the Liberal party. An address of 
sympathy with the people of Servia was also 
alupte !. 

Chere was a very crowded and enthusiastic 
meeting in the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Thurs- 
day evening, Sir Charles Reed in the chvir. Effee- 
tive speeches against the policy of the Goveroment, 
and in favour of the independence of the Christians 
of Turkey, were delivered by Mr. J. Holms, M. P., 
Professor Fawcett, M. P., Mr. Allenson Picton, M. A., 
and other gentlemen. The principal resolution 
adopted was as follows :— 

That, notwithstanding the inhabitants of the borough 
of Hackney have in public meeting in this hall recently 
expressed their opinions earnestly and unanimously 
upon the subject of Eastern affairs, this meeting of the 
iunabitants of the said borough, considering the late 
speeches of the Prime Miuister aud the Foreigu Secre- 
tary as indicating the foreign policy of the Government 
in relation to this momentous question, emphatically 
protest that those speeches (particularly Lord Bes cous- 
tie!d's, which entirely misrepresents the facts) do not 
interpret the feelings and sympathies of the people of 
this pation, and regards the policy thus indicated as 
calculated to perpetuate Turkish misrule and tyranny 
in the oppressed provinces, and to entail continued 
miseries upon mankind, This meeting, moreover, pro- 
tests that the Ministers, acting confessedly at variance 
with the will of the nation, are violatiug the Co: stitu- 
tional rights of the people aud the principles of Parlia- 
mentary government, This meeting, therefore, repeats 
its demand that the will of the nation shall be re- 
spected ; that its energies shall be directed towards 
establishing the p litical independence of the Sclavonic 
Provinces ; and that the national voice may be expressed 
in the proper, legal, and Constitutional mode, renews 
its prayer to Her Majesty that she will command the 
immediate assembliug of Parliament. 


There have been meetings during the week in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, at Norwich, and 
other places. It seems that the friends of the 
Government are bestirring themselves, At a 
meeting of the council of the City of London Con- 
servative Association, held on Friday, resolutions 
were passed expressing unabated confiden.e in the 
Government, and declariug that it was not neces- 
sary for Parliament to be called together at the 
present moment. The Manchester Conservatives 
are preparing for a great county demonstration at 
tue Royal Pomona Palace,” cn the 28th, in sup- 
— of the policy of the Government. In Chelsea, 

liast, Scarborough, Norwich, aud other places 
similar movements are iu progress. lo fact, the 
Conservative working mau, or somebody who passes 
for him, is all alive. 


———— 


— 


The last monthly summary of railway accidents 
published by the Pal Mali Gazette bears witness to 
the value of Pullman cars, Speaking of the accident | 
to the Pullman express, the article says that it 
shows that the cars are built with a solidity and 
strength which carry 
„any moderate srt of collision.” 


them pretty well through | ranging over so man 


FUREIGN MISCELLANY, 


It is ramoured at Berlin that another pamphlet 
on Count Arnim's case, intended as a sequel to l’ro 
Nihilo,” is in the press, 

The elections of mayors by the Frerich municipal 
councils took place on Sunday, and poseed off 
quietly, most of the mayors being re-elected. There 
was on the whole a slight Republican gain. 

M. Gambetta read a long report to the Ba lgot 
Committee yesterday, in which he proposed to 
convert all direct taxes into one single income tax, 
and to reduce or gradually suppress indirect taxes, 

Lord Beacoustield continues to receive the con- 
gratulations of the Vatican press for his sazacity 
in d.tecting the hand of the secret # wieties in the 
ant-Turkish agitation, The Osservutore Romano 
ded cstes a leader to the subject, 

A Royal decree dissolving the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies has been published. The general 
elections will be held Noven.ber 5 and 12 next, and 
the new Chamber will meet on the 20ch of that 
month. 

The news from Constantinople is that ex-Sultan 
Murad ie dying. On being apprised of this by Dr. 
Curpoleone, Sultan Hamid sent his Chamberlain to 
the mother of the dying prince to inform her that 
ee and the family of her son will be duly provided 

or. 

It is stated that an official communication has 
been received from the Government of Ma lagascar 
expressing regret at the recent attack mpon the 
boats of two of Her Majesty's ships visiting the 
island in connection with the suppression of sleve 
tratlio. 

Acourdiug to the Madrid papers Senor Alfonso 
Martinez, ex- Minister of Justice, having been con- 
sulted by some members of the Protestant com- 
munity, has given au opivien ia writing, which 
interprets Article XI of the Constitution in a sense 
favourable to the Protestant view of the question of 
religious toleration in Spain. 

Prixce BramarcKk, says the New Stettin Gazette, 
replied to a v.sitor at Varzin, who urged on him 
the necessity of a German military intervention 
against the Turks in Bulgaria: If you could prove 
to me that landed property in Pomerania would rise 
in value by means of a war with Turkey | or more 
per cent., I should not be disinclined to do as you 


“acy 
un Coxvxxrtox with Cms has been ratified. 
The Edict published in the (azelte regrets Mr. 
Margary's murder, and affirms the right of foreigners 
to travel and to enjoy protection. The proclama- 
tion is to be posted in the provinces. An envoy, 
with a letter of apology, is to go to Euglaud 
directly. 

Tue Crvit Buatat Question continues to excite 
much aorim my in Italy. Liz ebe Ruffoui, a member 
of the Romau Kepublican Assembly in 1849, died 
recently, leaving his widow in straitened circum- 
stances. Sbe applied to M. Cernuschi, who is a 
Materialist, for assistance in burying him. XI. 
Cernuschi offered: to bear the expense of a civil in- 
terment, but the widow asked time for reflection 
before accepting this offer, and finally iuforme him 
that her landlord had assisted in arranging for a 
religious burial. The clerical press sharply 
attacked M. Cernuschi, who, telegraphing from 
London to the Siegle, explains that the deceased 
always professed anti-Catholic opinions, and that 
being an anti-Cath lic, he could not offer Mdme., 
Ruff nt the expense of a Catholic servive, 

A Novet anv Uroriax Scueme. —The following 
is from the Lombardia: Mensign ore Hassoun, the 
Armenian Patriarch, entertains the idea of con- 
verting Palestiue into an appanage of the Pops, and 
it appears that he has not only the support of Pius 
IX., but, strauge to say, also that of the Turkish 
Government, to which the Court of Rome is 
reudering important services at this moment. Tis 
intention would be to attract to Palestine a 
powerful curreat of emigrants from all the Catholic 
countries of Europe, to allot land and cattle to 
them, to build workshops, and to call into activity 
the principal industries through which other 
countries of the world flourish. The capital of the 
state would be Jerusalem, which by means of 
railways would be placed in connection with Bothle- 
hem, the Dead Sea, and the other holy places, At 
Jaffa a grand port could be constructed and lesser 

orts provided for the smaller cities on the coast, 
Chis project, fantastic and improbable as it is, bas 
nevertheless obtained a number of supporters in 
the Vatican, beginning with Pius IX himself, who 
rhaps desires to secure his successors the faculty 
in that classic land of exercising both the temporal 
and spiritual powers. 


— — — — — — 


A nora Atsum.—A correspondent of the 
Scotaman writes :—*' In obedience to the royal com- 
mands, Mr. W. Simpson, F.R.S A., is at prevent 
engaged on two memorial pictures of the unveiling 
of the Prince Consort Memorial in Edinburgh last 
month, a ceremony which he attended in the copa- 
city of Queen's artist. The drawings are water- 
colours--one of a large size inteuded for hanging, 
the smaller one being destined for the Queen's own 
book or album, From the commencement «tf le: 
rego the Queen has adopted this method of pre. 
serving mewentocs of all the interesting ceremonial» 
aud events in which she has herseli personally 
appeared and publicly bornea part. ‘The drawings 
from this album are about II in, by 74 in., and the 
series, which must now be pretty extensive, 
ears, forms as it were an 


illustrative history of Her Majesty's reign.” 
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SERIAL EDITION OF DR. FaRRARS LIFE OF CHRIST. 


— — — — 
— — — — 
— —— — 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have the pleasure to announce that they have now made 
arrangements for 


Publishing in MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d., 
WITH AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The Life of Christ. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D. D., F. R. S., 


Canon of Westminster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Part I. will be Published OCT. 25, 1876, and the Work will be completed in 24 Monthly Parts. 


In announcing the issue of an Edition in a Serial fourm, which will for the first time place within the reach of every family 
in the land Dr. Farrar’s “Lire or Curist,” the Publishers may well confine themselves to the expression of the simple fact, 
and leave the eloquent words with which Dr. FARRAR introduced the book to bespeak the reader's reverent attention. 


In the Preface Dr. FARRAR writes:—In fulfilling a task so difficult and so important as that of writing ‘THe Lire or 
Curist,’ I feel it a duty to state the causes which led me to undertake it, and the principles which have guided me in Carrying 
it to a conclusion. 


It has long been the desire and aim of the Publishers of this work to spread as widely as possible the blessings of know- 
ledge ; and, in special furtherance of this design, they wished to place in the hands of their readers such a sketch of the Life of 
Christ on earth as should enable them to realise it more clearly, and to enter more thoroughly into the details and sequence of the 
Gospel Narratives. They therefore applied originally to an eminent theologian, who accepted the proposal, but whose elevation to 
the Episcopate prevented him from carrying it out. 


Under these circumstances, application was made to me, and I could not at first but shrink from a labour for which I felt 
that the amplest leisure of a lifetime would be insufficient, and powers incomparably greater than my own would still be utterly 
inadequate. But the considerations that were urged upon me came no doubt with additional force from the deep interest with 
which, from the first, I contemplated the design. I consented to make the effort, knowing that I could at least promise to do my 
— and believing that he who does the best he can, and also seeks the blessing of God upon his labours, cannot finally and 
wholly fail. 


“And I have reason to be thankful that I originally entered upon the task, and, in spite of all obstacles, have still perse- 
vered in it. If the following pages in any measure fulfil the objects with which such a Life ought to be written, they should fill 
the minds of those who read them with solemn and not ignoble thoughts ; they should ‘add sunlight to daylight by making the 
happy happier’; they should encourage the toiler ; they should console the sorrowful ; they should point the weak to the one true 
source of moral strength. But whether this book be thus blessed to high ends, or whether it be received with harshness and indifference, 
nothing at least can rob me of the deep and constant happiness which I have felt during almost every hour that has been spent 
upon it. „ * * > * * * * * * 7 . 

“ After I had in some small measure prepared myself for the task, I seized, in the year 1870, the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity to visit Palestine, and especially those parts of it which will be for ever identified with the work of Christ on earth. Amid 


those scenes wherein He moved—in the 
J holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross 


in the midst of those immemorial customs which recalled at every turn the manner of life He lived—at Jerusalem, on the Mount 
of Olives, at Bethlehem, by Jacob’s Well, in the Vallev of Nazareth, along the bright strand of the Sea of Galilee, and on the 
coast of Tyre and Sidon—many things came home to me, for the first time, with a reality and vividness unknown before. I 
returned more than ever confirmed in the wish to tell the full story of the Gospels in such a manner, and with such illustrations 
as—with the aid of all that was within my reach of that knowledge which has been accumulating for centuries—might serve to 
enable at least the simple and the unlearned to understand and enter into the human surroundings of the life of the Son 
of God.” 


It was under such circumstances, and in such a spirit, that Dr. FARRAR’s work was entered upon and completed; and it is 
now a fact universally recognised that the history of the publication of the “Lire or Curist,” which made its first appearance 
in the Spring of 1874 in Two Volumes, is, to quote the words of Zhe Quarterly Review, the history of “a literary success to 
which the aanals of English Theology present no parallel.” 


The issue of the Illustrated Serial Edition now announced has been determined on in order to place this work within the 
reach of a classes, and to add to it the attraction of such illustrations as will tend to help the reader to the realisation of the 
scenes and incidents described, and which will never be of a merely imaginary or solely pictorial character. 


The ILLusrrations of PLaces and Cusroms and Hasirs of the People will be taken from Photographs, expressly to obtain 
which Mr. F. Mason Goop (so well known for his artistic reproductions of Eastern Scenes) visited the Holy Land; the Copies 
of Coins, MEDALS, and ANTIQUITIES are produced under the superintendence of the Rev. S. S. Lewis, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Corresponding Member of the Archeological Societies of Paris and Berlin. All the Maps and 
PLANS are based upon the most recent geographical discoveries. ‘Thus nothing will be left undone to render this Illustrated Serial 
Edition of Dr. FARRAR’s LITE or Curist” worthy of the high position and great popularity which that work has attained. 


‘.“ PROSPECTUSES are in the hands of all Booksellers in Town and Country, with whom Orders for PART I. 
may now be rogistered: and the Publishers, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, are now prepared to forward (on 
request addrossed to them) Prospectuses, in any desired quantities, for distribution, free of chargo. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S, 
19, 11, 12, QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining-rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms, Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OM 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
couvey visitors to various parts of London free of charge. 
Reduced terms as usual at this time of the year. 


ee 


AZE POND CHAPEL, 
OLD KENT ROAD (Corner of Albany Road). 

The MEMORIAL STONE of the New Chapel and 
Schcols will be LAID on Monpay, Oct. 16, at Three o'clock, 
by J. BARRAN, Esq., M. F. for Leeds. 

The Revs. C. II. en J. Angus, D. D, J. P. Chown, 
J. Clifford, C. Stovel, J. T. Wigner, W. Harrison, Esq., J. 
Eastty, Esq., and the Pastor, W. Penfold Cope, will take 
part in the proceedings. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Evening, at 
the METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE (kindly lent for 
the occasion), presided over by 

The Rev. CoH. SPURGEON. 

J. Barran, Eeq., M. P., W. Harrison, Esq., the Revs. W. 
Braden, 8. G. Green, D. D., Newman Hall, D. Jones, A. 
Mursell, and W. Pen‘old Cope will address the Meeting. 

Tea will be provided at 5.30. Tickets, One Shilling each. 
May be had on the grounds or at the Tabernacle. 


O CAPITALISTS.—An old-established whole- 
sale CITY FIRM REQUIRES a PARTNER (active 
or sleeping), with £10,000 to replace the Capital of a retiring 
partner, Ihe business has been successfully carried on for 
many ycare, and is] at present in a thoroughly healthy and 
improving condition, sad shows ample profits to pay a good 
percentage on Capital.—Particulars of Theobald, Brothers, 
and Miall, Accountants, 30, Mark-lane, E.C. 


TU SIVERSITY — SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Midsummer Examination of the Royal College of Pre- 
ceptors. Twelve Prizes g.ven by the Council, Six are this 
summer taken by Pupils of this School, vis. :— 

Ist General Preficiency, 2ud General Proficiency. 

Ist Mathematics. 2nd Natural Science. 

Ist Natural Science. 2nd Classics. 


TERM began on Serpremser 21. 


For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Mr. JOHN 
STEWA RT ies . 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Head Master— Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., Lond. 
Second Master—THOS. POWELL, Esaq., M. A., Jesus Coll., 
Oxon, 

The College occupies a most healthy site in 25 actes of 
ground, aud is replete with all modern requirements for the 
physical and mental welfare of the Pupils. 

t is endowed with SC HOLARSHIPS varying from £15 
to £40 per annum, and a JUNIOR SCHOOL forms part of 
the College arrangements. 


Full Prospectuses and terms may be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. EDWARD BAYLY, The College, Taunton, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children. 


Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps in all climates, and is fgur times the strength 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., and 

tn reality cheaper. 

Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoatiner à la Vanille 1s the most delicate, digestible, and 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and taken when richer chocolate 
is prohibited. 

In tin packets at 18. 6d, 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charitable institutions on Special Terms by 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO.,, 10, Adam-street, London, W.C, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 


Crepit.—Annually, 24s. ; 


W 6s. 
REPAID.—Annually, 21s. 

AusTRALia.— Via Southampton, prepaid 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d. 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra — that may be necessary. 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W. Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie-street, London, F.C. 

„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub 

scribers, but may commence at any date. 


10 ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tux NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 
First Tine 
Each additional Line 
For Situations Wanted, five lines 
„ Wanting Servants, &c, 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaver PAdk.—Au extra charge of 28. Gd. for every ten 
liues or under. a 
„„ As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 
principal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
Family Newspaper, the NoNCONFORMIST has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1372 there has been a large increase of Anuual Subscribers as 
well as in the general c.rculation. 
A Liberal Reductiou made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


Halt-yearly, 12s8.; Quar- 


subscription, 
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SUMMARY. 


Ir is announced this morning that, after 
protracted negociations and great pressure, the 
Treaty Powers have persuaded the Porte to 
consent to a six months’ armistice, viz., until 
the end of March next. There seems to be no 
doubt that this lengthened suspension of hosti- 
lities will be accepted by Servia. Everybody 
will heartily rejoice that this breathing time has 
been secured in the interests of — Diplo- 
macy has now an immense advantage, and 
abundant leisure for successful negociations. 
Practically, we suppose, the Servian war is at 
an end. As matters stand, the Great Powers 
have made a proposal for administrative auto- 
nomy to be applied to three Turkish provinces, 
while the Ministers of the Sultan undertake to 
apply thesameremedy toevery part of the Empire. 

o this extension of the proposed reforms 
can be no objection per se. On the contrary it 
would avoid a dangerous anomaly. The real 
question is, not as to the nature or extent of the 
changes required, but as to the ‘effectual 
guarantees which Lord — | considers 
necessary. The scheme outlined by the Porte 
foreshadows an internal revolution in Turkey— 
an entire reversal of the policy of the last 
twenty years. Are the Sultan’s Ministers 
able, even if willing, to carry it out in 
prac.ice? With them it is a matter of life and 
death. To do nothing effectual would precipi- 
tate a war next spring, which could only end 
in the dismemberment of Turkey. Probably 
the Porte will be mainly influenced by the 
attitude of our Government, and the policy of 
the British Cabinet ought to be—perhaps will 
be—shaped by public opinion at home. 

This morning's news supersedes in interest all 
that has occurred during the week in reference 
to the Eastern Question. It will be seen that 
the movement in this country in favour of the 
emancipation of the Christian population of 
Turkey is still active, and that, in spite of the 
spasmodic efforts of philo-Turks to elicit an 
expression of confidence in the policy of the 
Government, and the taunt that the Liberals 
are playing the game of Russia, the reeolution of 
the nation against any support being —_— given 
to Turkey remains unshaken. Mr. Gladstone’s 
solemn warnings in his last-published letter 
have as much relevancy to-day as on Monday, 
and, notwithstandin r. Forster’s somewhat 
hesitating speech to his constituents on Satur- 
day, the resolution carried at the close of the 
meeting was of the most uncompromising cha- 
racter. 

We have not 9 to deal with the remaining 
topics of the week, which are, however, not of a 
character to need much comment here. They 
mostly relate to religious and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. Last week the Church Congress and the 
Baptist Union were in session at Plymouth and 
Brimingham ; this week the Congregational 
Union is meeting at Bradford, and the 
first public sitting took place yesterday. 
Foreign news, apart from that which relates 
the Eastern Question, is remarkably dull. We 
are awaiting the result of the elections in Ohio 
and Indiana. They took place yesterday, and 
according to American politicians are likely to 
foreshadow the result of the forthcoming Pre- 
sidential election. 


— 


THE DIPLOMATIC SITUATION, 


WE are still enveloped in haze, although, 
happily, it rather brightens than darkens, It 
seems that the report prevalent in all the 
capitals of Europe last week that the Turkish 
authorities at Constantinople had refused to 
accede to a month’s armistice, with a view to 
more deliberate peace negotiations, is not strictly 
correct. The preliminaries of peace drafted by 
Lord Derby, and verbally adopted for the occa- 
sion by the other Treaty Powers, were, it 18 
true, set aside by the Porte by means of a 
counter-proposition, on its part, to apply the 
administrative reforms therein 32 , not to 
the disturbed provinces of Turkey only, but to 
the whole Empire, Asiatic as well as European, 
and to constitute a Turkish Senate with a view 
to carry it into effect. That reply, we are in- 
formed, has remained to a great extent a dead 
letter. Turkey, says the Paris correspondent 
of the Times, “ has not even insisted upon it, 
and as the Powers have continued their 
rospect of a 
Turkish Senate, Turkey has again deliberated, 


official communication of which the Powers 
are waiting before they resume the official 
negotiations which for the moment are under- 
going a kind of interruption.” This second 
reply, already formulated but not yet commu- 
nicated, is surmised, upon high authority, to 
run to the following effect :—As to the question 
of the armistice, Turkey accepts it in its prin- 
ciple, if not in its exact expression. She rejects 
the term ‘‘ Armistice,” because the insurgent 
provinces are rebel subjects whom she cannot 
ise under the title of belligerents. But 
she is ready to consent to a suspension of hosti- 
lities of unfixed duration on two conditions. 
First, that this 1 should be accepted 
on both sides, and rigorously observed; and 
secondly, that while the suspension lasts the 
Servian army should not be reinforced by the 
arrival of foreigners. Then, as to the propo- 
sition she makes to give liberties not only to 
her Sclayo-Christian Provinces, but to all her 
provinces, she admits that the Powers have 
a right to show themselves distrustful 
towards it, and she accepts beforehand 
the collective control to which the reforms in- 
troduced into the provinces will be submitted. 
But she asks the Powers to demand of her, to 
exact from her, not only liberties for some of 
* provinces, but liberties for all the provinces. 
regards herself, she considers political and 
administrative homogeneity to be for her a vital 
principle, and she thinks that the Powers will 
not hesitate to consecrate this principle, to ex- 
tend an equal protection to all her subjects, to 
claim for them all the benefits of the reforms 
considered necessary, and thereby to facilitate 
her entering into harmony with civilised 
Europe, and thus to make her existence repose 
on a liberal and civilising cohesion. 

If the reply of the Porte should turn out to 
be conformed in tenour to this description of it, 
it will probably cause some lexity to the 
representatives at Constantinople of the 
guaranteeing Powers. It is hardly to be 
imagined that it will be accepted. It is but a 
repetition in fact, in a more subtle form, of the 
proposition which the Powers have already 
allowed to lie in abeyance, as not calling for a 
distinct decision. But we ara afraid it must be 
taken to indicate that the Porte is not nearly so 
ready to yield to the pressure of the European 
Powers as may have been taken for granted. 
What effect the unanimity of the Powors in the 
demands they make upon it may have upon its 
final determination it would be rash to predict. 
But it seems obvious that it is not so much the 
extent of the self-government demanded from 
the Porte for the disturbed provinces as the 
nature of the guarantee to be exacted, and of 
the pulitical system to be provided for the 

vernment of ge 4 as a whole, which is 
ikely to constitute the turning-point of the 
peace negotiations. 

Meanwhile, the situation at home is not by 
any means so clear of distracting points as it 
was a fortnight ago. The policy of the Foreign 
Office, so far at least as it is known, can hardly 
be described as embodying an adequate or 
hearty response to the voice of the English 
people expressed in various yr Mr. Glad- 
stone is right in saying, as he did in his letter 
to the working men's meeting held on Monday 
night in St. James’s Hall, that if Her Majesty’s 
Government desire to appease or satisfy the 
country they need only give the assurance that, 
so far as depends upon them, the people of 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, shall be 
secured in the management of their own affairs 
by institutions not dependent for their con- 
tinuance and efficacy on the caprice or will of 
the Ottoman Government. ‘‘A declaration 
substantially to this effect,” he adds, though 
it would not cover the entire subject, would 
go far to put an end to controversy at home.“ 
Some distinct enunciation of what are, and 
are to be, the political aims of our Foreign 
Office in regard to the Eastern Question, is 
certainly due to the all but unanimous and 
wholly disinterested demonstrations of populer 
conviction and conscience recently made to 
Europe. It is not fair that our countrymen 
should be kept in the dark, even if the diplo- 
matic efforts of the present Government be all 
that could be desired—and we are much afraid 
that so much cannot be said of it. There can 
be no insurmountable objection to letting the 
people of England know the direction in which 
it is proceeding. They do not expect any ful- 
ness of details. They only want to be satisfied 
that their exertions have not practically fallen 
to the ground. What we have to fear,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, is that at the European 
council table the desires of Great Britain, lying 
in one scale, her weight and influence are cast 
into the other. Persistence iu a policy appa- 
rently condemned by the nation, and not 


known or sustained by the Parliament, is a 
spirit at variance with the practice of the Con- 
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resent instance, to the honour and influence of 
reat Britain.“ 


MR. FORSTER’S SPEECH AT BRADFORD. 


Tux address of the right hon. member for 
Bradford bas been looked forward to with 
great interest on all sides. Some politicians, 
doubtless, hoped to find in it a magic wand to 
probe the very depths of the Eastern Question: 
many more, we suppose, expected Mr. Forster 
at least to throw much light upon the per- 
plexing problem. The latter have been abun- 
dantly satisfied; the former must be almost in 
a state of despair. The member for Bradford has 
made a very large and important contribution 
to our stock of information on the subject, the 
fruit of very recent observations. As everyone 
knows, be took a most creditable part before 
Parliament rose in unearthing the Bulgarian 
infamies and confronting the heartless Prime 
Minister, and his profound interest in the question, 
and his desire to get at the real truth, have since 
led him to visit Eastern Europe. If the keen 
observation and good sense of so practical a 
statesman cannot furnish us an adequate clue 
through the endless mazes of the Eastern 
Question, Mr. Forster undoubtedly deserves 
credit for his well-meant efforts and sacrifices, 
and for the entire sincerity of his opinions, 
albeit they may stop short of the conclusions of 
many of his Liberal colleagues. The iseues in- 
volved are momentous, and no public man of 
any responsibility could at such a juncture 
venture upon giving rash counsel. 

As might be supposed, Mr. Forster is able to 
confirm the accuracy of the reports of the Bul- 
garian atrocities which have aroused the British 
nation. These outrages have not ceased, and 
the right hon. gentleman, notwithstandicg Lord 
Derby’s stern despatch, doubts whether any 
real compensation will be given to the victims, 
whether there will be any real punishment to 
the chief offenders, and whether there will be 
that disarming of the Turkish population which 
is absolutely necessary in order to prevent a 
continuance of these outrages. Mr. Forster 
makes light of the alleged foreign intrigues 
and secret societies. There was an insurrection 
in Bulgaria, but with the population it is a 
question of personal security from day to day, 
and of property being destroyed without the 
slightest chance of redress. Such people have 
a right to revolt, and if Mr. Forster had been 
a Bulgarian, probably he would, he says, have 
been among the insurgents. In like manner, 
though of course with less emphasis, he pal- 
liates the course taken by the Survians as against 
the round accusations of Lord Beaconefl-Id. 
It was the peremptory rejection of the Berlia 
Memorandum by our Government, without pro- 
posing any subetitute, that drove them to de- 
spair, and induced them to take up arms. 


Mr. Forster, fresh from Constantinople, is 
able to give important testimony as to the 
effects of the policy of our Government. As 
the result of his observations there he found 
that England was supposed to be the special 
ally of the Turk, and shove allhis special ally 
against Ruesia, and most certainly our Govern- 
ment had till lately done nothing to remove 
this impression.” This is in entire harmony 
with the impression conveyed by the official 
despatches since the insurrection broke out in 
Herzegovina, But a change has now taken 
place. The Turks are quite undeceived, not 
indeed by the British Government, but by 
the emphatic expression of opinion on 
the part of the British ple. Before 
this outburst of national feeling there was, 
says Mr. Forster, a possibility that we might 
be driven into a repetition of the Crimean 
War. ‘That is now impossible. We would 
commend this view to those partisans of the 
Government policy who are ceaselessly pro- 
claiming that the recent demonstrations have 
made war more imwinent. But the indignant 
protests of Eugli bmen have had another 
salutary effect. Ever since the Crimean War 
the Turks hive believed that we should always 
guard them against the consequences of their 
own miegoverument. Englaud would always 
support them against Russia, and con- 
squently they might go on with an incapable, 
with an oppressive, with a corrupt Government, 
and go on in safety.” That delusion is, happily, 
ut an end, 

The right hon. momber fr Bradford, as may 

supposed, does not underrate the magnitude 
of the tremendous problem that now confronts 
Europe. The Powers have to do witha Go- 
verument that is profuse iu promises of grand 
reforms; their uuredeemed promises dating back 
during the last twenty years at least. So lon 8 
as Turkish rule continues as it is (says Me. 
Forster) there will be revolution. A Govern- 
ment that thus opprosses its subjects, and sup- 
presses rebellion with such atrocities, is 
becoming woaker and woaker overy day, 


cuses continued 
duriog the past fortnight, the accommodation in 


more | —Pall Mall Gazette. 


and more insolvent, moreand morecorrupt, more 
and more condemned through the state of utter 
anaroby and incompetence which prevails.” This 
is a very dark picture us drawn by a statesman 
who uses exceedingly measured language. The 
prospect is, moreover, aggravated by the fact— 
at least, this is Mr. 
subject Christian population is at present too 
depressed to furnish the materials of self- 
government, and that what is secured for 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria will cer- 
tainly be demanded for the Greek provinces, 
Thessaly and Epirus. To leave things as they 
are would lead to “utter anarchy’’; to intro- 
duce sweeping reforms would be to promote 
chronic discontent throughout the Empire. 

What, then, can be dune? Here we cannot 
but think Mr. Forster's excessive caution and 
fouduess for compromise leads him astray. He 
expresses a belief that absolute autonomy, such 
as is demanded by English opinion, could only 
be secured by foreign occupation. The Chris- 
tians, he urges, would govern the Moslems 
fairly, but the Moslems would not submit to 
euch a régime. This, we may remark, is not 
the opinion of the intelligent and experienced 
correspondent of the Daily News at Constanti- 
nople. However, Mr. Forster inclines to the 
acceptance of Lord Derby’s plan of admi- 
nistrative reform as a transition measure, 
partly because the Treaty Powers are agreed 
upon it, and partly because it would not 
be 80 ming a change as would pro- 
voke a Mussulman rebellion. But Mr. 
Forster would make it a sine qud non that the 
Powers should have a treaty right fo see the 
scheme enforced. However the Porte will not 
accept it. It is ready to grant these institutions 
to all the provinces of the Empire, but then the 
concession must be its own, and the Powera 
have no right to interfere. So that we have 
come back to the original difficulty with this 
difference—that England is not now on the side 
of Turkey. Of the British Government we are 
less certain. If we may judge from the tone of 
their most authoritative organs they would still 
befriend the Porte out of dread of Russia. Their 
thoughts are full of war with Russia, while the 
mass of the people only want her co-operation. 
Can we wonder that Mr. Gl .dstone should once 
more deem it necessary to raise his warning 
voice ? 

At all events the divergence of Mr. Forster 
from the general views of the Liberal party is 
not so great as has been represented. o pro- 
fers political autonomy if it cau be had without 
war. He would accept administrative indepen- 
deace accompanied by the right of interference 
by the Treaty Powers—the concession of that 
right being imperative. Is this what Lord 
Derby means by “effectual guarantees”? If 
so, he will be to that extent, carrying out the 
view of the British people. As Mr Stansfeld 
ably pub the question at the Exeter Hall 
mecting on Monday :—‘‘Our duty and our inte- 
rest was to help the Ohristian populations in 
Turkey. They had a right to our sympathy 
and our help within the limits which, in the 
plainest possible words, he had defined and laid 
down. o ought to urge upon the Powers of 
Europe the propriety of their meeting in con- 
gress or incommon council to discuss the con- 
ditions of the existence of the Christian pro- 
vinces. He stood upon the ground that in the 
interests of European peace we were not entitled 
to go beyond the decisions of that congress or 
common council of the Powers; but he main- 
tained that we hada right to desire and demand 
that Her Majesty’s Government should truly 
represent the sympathies and the convictions of 
this country, and procure the largest and not 
the smallest possible measure of self-govern- 
ment which the United Powers can be persuaded 
to obtain from the Ottoman Porte.“ 


INCREASB OF SMALLPOX IN 
statements made at the meeting of the Metropo- 
litan Asylums Board on Saturday as to the increase 


no 1 anxiety and alarm. 
hospital at Homerton is reported to be now more 
than half full, eighty-six patients having been 
admitted during the past eight weeks. Smallpox 
has reappeared in most of the northern and eastern 
parishes, but more especially in Islington, where 
it has assumed serious proportions, In the Stock- 
well Hospital 168 cases have been received during 
the past eight weeks, and there are now ninety 
small-pox patients in the establishment. Special 
attention was called to the tact that during the 


orster's view—that the 
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in the number of smallpox cases in the hospitals | 
under charge of the board, are calculated to cause 
The smallpox | 


| 


past two months tne number of cases under treat- 
ment at this hospital had increased from fifty-one | 
to uiuety, and it was pointed out that if fresh | 


to be sent in at the same rate as | 


the hospital will scarcely suffice to mect the de- 


mand. The general type of the dis ase is more- 


over represented as being very revcre, most of the 
cases being of the homorrhagi and coatiuent forms. 


Titerature. 


HOOD'S POEMS COMPLETE.“ 


These two volames carry us from the extreme 
points of the Muse’s World, revealing to us 
many beautiful corners and retreats that lie 
between. Hood himself tells us that he was a 
„Lively Hood for a livelihood”; and gives us 
to infer that his real delights lay in the world 
of serious poetic creation. His son tells us that, 
when the Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,“ 
with other poems, all serious, was published in 
1827, it fell almost stillborn from the press; 
and that the poet bought up the remainder 
sheets of the edition himself. to save it (as he 
said) from the butter-shops! It may be fairly 
questioned,” the son adds, whether he would 
ever have so taxed his slender means to save 
any of hia comic writings had they chanced to 
be thus neglected. This is not intended to de- 
preciate his position as a wit—in that respect he 
stands unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled—it is 
an assertion that as far as may be judged from 
his life, Hood’s ambition was to take a place 
among the poets, and that to place his serious 
writings first in any collection is todo what he 
would have wished done himself.“ 

The Hast twenty years have witnessed a 

dual revolution with respect to Hood’s place 
in literature. During his life the world recog- 
nised him as the wit mainly—as the inexhaus- 
tible punster, the clever parodist to whom the 
English language seemed simply a storehouse of 
lumber to make jokes out of; and his flow of 
fantastic and unexpected tricks was fo ceaseless 
and appeared so spontaneous as almost to justify 
the contemporary opinion. But there were 
even then a few more discerning spirits who saw 
the true poet behind the puuster, and were glad 
to preserve, amid more select things, some of 
the pieces that had been rescued by the poet 
himself from the butter-shops in 1827. It would 
be a very excellent problem for criticism to find 
out and to fix the peculiar forms in which the 
comic and the serious veins in Hood acted on, 
modified, and enriched each other. That is too 
wide a subject for us to venture on here ; but it 
may not be too much to say that, chiefly owing 
to the compulsion of circumstances, which has 
often revealed to men rich veius in directions 
they would not else have adventured, Hood 
waited to reveal a rich vein of poetry that, so to 
speak, lies in a middle kingdom between the 
Sorious aud the Comio. In a ovrtain respect it may 
be said that his speciality is in this field; and the 
most popular, aud what promise to be the most 
lasting of his poems, belong to this class. Such 
poems as Hero and Le nder,“ and the Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies are too fiue, too 
remotely pervaded by the elusive and delicate 
lights of an aérial fancy, which ordinary readers 
miss; his purely comic poems again are, for 
most part, too fantastically verbal and lack 
fulness and depth of idea to take any lasting 
hold on the general mind; but when Hood is 
possessed by a grand moral idea, or by some phase 
of secial wrong and treats it lightly, then he is 
focile princeps, aud within his territory none 
dare walk but he. Miss Kilmansegg and her 
Golden Leg is one of the most original pieces 
of creation in the language. The genuine satire, 
the earnest purpose, the light word-play, all 
unite to add to the general effect ; inteusifying 
each other till they gather to a grand climax. 
And now and then a great thought comes forth 
arrayed newly in a sort of easy holiday garb 
that takes the eye without offending it. The 
deep earnestness and the harmless fun, go hand 
in hand, and strengthen each other. Amid the 
rattle of ‘‘ Miss Kilmansegg,” what genius must 
have been present to justify this: — 

Iuto this world we come like ships, 

Launched from the ducks, and stocks, and slips, 

For fortune fair or fatal ; 
And one little craft is cast away 


lu its very first trip in Babbicombe Bay, 
While avother rides safe at Port Natal, 


What different lots our stars accord— 
This babe to be treated and viewed as a lord, 
And that to be shunned as a leper ! 
One to*the world's wine, bouey, and corn, 
Another, like Colchester's native, born 
To its vinegar only and pepper. 


And the other sex, the tender, the fair, 
W bat wide reverses of fate are there 
While Mergaret, charmed by a Bulbul rare, 
In a Garden of Gul reposes, 
Poor Peggy bawks nuseguys from street to street, 
Tul, think of that who fiud life so sweet, 
Sho hates t 10 smell of roses. 


Even in such earnest poems as The Bridge 
of Sighs,” The Song of the Shirt,” and the 


* 1, Hood's Serious Poems. Complete edition, With 
a Preface by Tuomas Hoop the Younger, With 
Illustrations, (E. Moxon, Son and Co.) 

2. The Comic Poems of Tom Hood. With a Preface 


- 
4 


by THoMAs Hoop, the Younger, With illustrations. 
(Same publishers.) 
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Lay of the Labourer,” much of their effect 
is undoubtedly due to that uliar verbal 
dexterity—that power of — gy | the effect 
by a rhyme, ora turn of expression, that is quite 
unexpected, and unusual in serious poetry, and 
yet never pees beyond the limit so as to 
conflict with the original purpose. From both 
sides Hood drew power by lengthened practice. 
The composition of his earlier, more fanciful 
8, had taught him the secrets of delicate 
alance—his comic exercises had impressed him 
with the force that may lie in unexpectedness, in 
sudden contrast. So that in the class of poems 
in which Hood’s genius, as we think, most dis- 
tinotively asserts itself, the balance is held with 
masterly exactness—the ludicrous and the 
serious inter-blend, and pathos steals an addi- 
tional tear from laughter. His son has well 
written,— 

His appreciation of the ludicrous is so keen that he 
knows not only how to use bis fancy in conjunction with 
his serious power, but be knows how to limit it, and to 
avoid where necessary the suggestion of the ridiculous. 
The lack of the sense to achieve this last is the thing 
that has occasionally disfigured very fine poems, with 
passages which their writer intended to be serious, but 
which by sheer incongruity su t some strange and 
irresistibly comic idea to the mind of a reader with any 
feeling of humour. . In the selection of tho 
metre for the Bridge of Sighs is an instance of his 
complete power of expression. In any but skilled hands 
the peculiar measure would have been a certain source 
of failure, it would have broken into a jog-trot, It 
heightens the effect of Hood’s poems. A smaller man 
would have overstept the limits of the sublime. 

It is almost impossible, therefore, to arrange 
with any approach to satisfactoriness and 
finality the poems of Hood, under any hard 
and fast distinction of serious“ and ‘‘ comic.” 
Certainly such a poem as that On Pawning 
My Watch” and the ode to Richard Mar- 
tin“ might have been placed among the comic, 
as well as not a few others here classed as 
“serious,” and vice versa. Some of Hood’s 
sonnets and shorter poems, which have bardly 
received such special re from the public as 
they are entitled to, strike us as surpassingly 
beautiful. Ruth” is one of these: 

She stood breast-high amid the corn 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 
On her cheek an autumn flush 

ly ripeded ;—such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies in the corn. 
Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell, 
But long lashes veiled a light, 
That bad else been all tov bright. 
And her hat with steady brim 
Made her tressy forehead dim ;— 
Thus she stood among the stocks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks :— 
Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap thou should'st but glean, 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 
Share my harvest and my home. 

Two of the sonnets we must make room for :— 
LEAR. 
A pe old King, with sorrow for my crown, 
hroned upon straw, and mantled with the wind— 
For pity, my own tears have made me blind, 
That I might never see my children’s frown ; 
Aud, maybe, Madness, like a friend, has thrown 
A folded fillet over my dark mind 
So that unkindly — may sound ior kind— 
Albeit I know not.—I am childish grown— 
And have not gold to purchase wit withal, 
I that have once maintained most royal state— 
A Met | bankrupt now that may not call 

My child my child—all beggared save in tears, 

erein I daily weep a poor man’s fate, 

Foolish—and blind—and overcome with tears. 

FALSE POETS AND TRUE. 
TO WORDSWORTH. 

Look how the lark soars upwards and is gone, 

Turning a spirit as he nears the sky! 
His voice is heard, but body there is none 

To fix the vague excursions of the eye, 
So poets’ songs are with us, tnough they die 

Obscured and hid by death's oblivious shroud, 
And earth inherits the rich melody 

Like raining music from the morning cloud, 
Yet, few there be who pipe so sweet and loud, 

Their voices reach us thro’ the lapse of space : 
The noisy day is deafened by a crowd 

Of undistinguished birds, a twittering race : 
But only lark and nightingale forlorn 

Fill up the silences of night and morn. 


We could, in one or two instances, have 
wished the punctuation slightly altered. For 
instance, in the Epistle to Joseph Hume, the 
second line of the couplet : 

Oh, Mr. Hume, don't drink, 

Or eat, or sleep, a wink, — 
should surely have been differently pointed, 
since, as it stands, it makes as though the poet 
expected Mr. Hume to cat a wink—and we do 
not perceive any pun dependent ou the punctua- 
tion. 

And there is one sentence in the admirably- 
written Prefaces, which in our case caused us 
some momentary confusion :— 


He ws incapable of any of the cruel pleasantrios for 
which Theodore Hook was famous ; indeed, the only 
person ho ever frightened, even with a practical joke, 


was himself, when as a boy he traced with the smoke of 
a candle on the ceiling of a passage outside his bedroom 
a diabolical face, which was intended to startle his 
brother, but which so alarmed the artist himself, whon 
be was going to bed forgetful of his own feat, thet he 
ran downstairs, in a panic and in his nightdress, into 
the presence of his father's guests assembled in the 
drawing-room. 


Clearly it could not have been the smoke of 
the candle that the face was traced in, but the 
black of the wick, as it was really drawn on the 
wall, surely not on the ceiling’! 


LIFE OF MENDELSSONN.* 


The story of Mendelssohn is that of the true 
artist. His life in a special sense is his art. 
From his enthuastic boyhood—when he was 
the companion, on equal terms, of the great 
composers—to his early death, he was sub- 
servient to one idea—the idea of perfection; 
and no secondary thought intruded. We have 
already had his story by masters in the craft, 
amongst others by Moscheles, his friend and 
companion, by Lady Wallace, and by Mr. 
Haweis, in his high-coloured, characteristic 
style, but still it bears this new telling—which 
is quiet, studious of fact, never allowing the 
deep enthusiasm by which it is pervaded, to 
run away into mere colourless statement. Herr 
Lampadius has traced out the main facts well 
—how in his twelfth year the boy detected 
points, which his master, Zelter, had missed in 
the works of Bach and others; how as a boy 
he was admitted to Goethe’s most intimate 
friendship, to draw permanent profit from 
the association; how his father, luckily 
placed in circumstances of affluence, endea- 
voured to develope in him a love for other 
studies, not neglecting physical exercises, such 
as riding and swimming; and how he came to 
London in 1829, to aid in the bringing out of 
Bach’s Passion Music; and how afterwards in 
Berlin, in Leipsic, at Frankfort, in London— 
wherever he was, he became the centre of cul- 
tured influences, which radiated far and wide, 
and are still powerfully felt even at this day, 
in the direction of elevation and dignity of 
thought and motive in music, and the associa- 
4 of it worthily with other departments 
of art. 

In addition to a life of vast productiveness, 
we have, in the case of Mendelssohn, the study 
of a very beautiful character; for, though his 
excessive sensitiveness of nature occasionally 
made him irritable, and tauobed him with some 
sense of depression and glcominess, yet he was 
pure and yielded readily to fine issues, and was 
really social and sympathetic in the best sense. 
He was disinterested, without a touch of 
jealousy, ever ready to admire a successful 
piece of work on the part of a great rival, or to 
aid in bringing forth the worthy effort of a still 
struggling fellow artist. This generosity added a 
grace and colour to his greatness—gave a kind of 
knightly elevation and dignity to his life. Mr. 
Gage, who has translated the work well and with 
careful simplicity, has, we think, done well to give 
in his appendix the extracts from the letters of 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Chorley, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, and others; and we have no doubt that 
these will be read with almost as much interest 
as the work itself. At all events, we have found 
much to interest us in the bulk of this 
appendix. We cannot afford to go into a de- 
tailed résumé of the book ; suffice it to say, that 
it is clear, simple, and most readable through- 
out, doing justice to the high and noble cha- 
racter with which it deals. This is a picture of 
Mendelssohn and his charitable ways :— 

He was a man rather under the ordinary stature and 
size, somewhat neglectful of his personal appearance, 
yet graceful in his walk and bearing. His head was 
covered with glossy black hair, curling in light locks ; 
his forehead, as befitted the head which teemed with 
such a burden of thought and feeling, was high and 
arched ; his features sharply cut, but noble. His eyes 
were unspeakably expressive: when they glowed with 
indignatiov, or looked at you with estrangement, too 
much to bear; but, in his general friendly mood, in- 
describably charming ; his nose, noble, and inclined to 
the Roman type; his mouth, firm, fine, in his serious 
moods more than dignified, authoritative, 1 might say, 
yet capable of the sweetest smile and the most winning 
expressioo. In this graceful, finely moulded form, was 
hidden not only aroyal spirit, but a most kindly heart. 
To speak out iu a single word what wax the most 
salient feature of his charactor, he was a Christian in 
the fullest sense. Ile knew and he loved the Bible as 
few do in our time: out of his familiarity with it grew 
his unshaken faith, and that profound spiritual-minded- 
ness without which it would have been impossible for 
him to proves those deep-felt sacred compositions; 
and, besides this, the other principle of genuine Chris. 
tian life, love, was powerful in him, God bad blessed 
bim with a large measure of this world's goods; but he 
made a noble use of them. Ile carried the biblical 
injuuction into effect, to ‘‘vi-it the widow and the 


*Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. From the 
German of W. I.. Lampapivs. With Supplementary 
Sketches by Sir JuLius Benevicr, Henry F. 
Cuortey, Lupwia Revistas, BayYaRD TaYLor, R. 
S. WILLIS, and J. S. Dwicat. Additional Notes by 
E. L. GRUNEISEN, Elited and Trauslated by WILLIAM 
LEONHARD Gace. (William Reeves.) 
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fatherless in their affliction”; and he knew that to 


feed the hu and to clothe the naked is a fast acoep- 
table to the Lord. His threshold was always besieged 
by the needy of all sorts, but his kindness knew no 


bounds ; and the delicacy and consideration with which 
he treated the recipients of his bounty largely increased 
the worth of his gifts, valuable as they were, even in a 
merely material sense, Since he died, deed upon deed 
has come to light, which I am not at liberty here to 
relate, out of courtesy to the receiver, out of considera- 
tion to the giver, which only shows how 11 he 
fulfillod the Saviout's injunction, not to let the left hand 
know what tho right hand doeth. 

But what is to be reckoned largely to his credit is, 
that, with his worldly advantages, he cherished such u 
love of work; that he was a man of such restless 
activity. Many successful wovers of the German muse 
bave been the children af poverty, and, without the 
stimulus of necessity, would have always beon unknown: 
in m ny a man of genius, the sad experience has been 
repeated, that, so soon as Fortune smiled, bis genius 
bas been soothed to easy slumbers; but Men jelasohn, 
born in the lap of luxury, never gave himself with easy 
resignation to a life of contentment with wordly com- 
forts ; he only used his wealth as a means of giving his 
talents the moro exclusively to his art; he did not 
compose in order to live, but he lived ia order to com- 


Ia answer to the question, What has mado 
Mendelssohn a classic muse? Herr Lampadius 
gives this answer: — 


Foremost of all, the master's pure and lofty aspiration, 
which set for itself only the highest ideal, and did not 
bow before any throne, not even that of the world ; his 
moral energy of will, which did not ask what pleased 
the multitude, but, listening only to the inspiration from 
within, broke for itself a victorious way through all 
obstacles, Then his universal culture, which made him 
at home in a great variety of spheres, onablod him to 
enter deeply into the nature of the given subject, and 
choose that form of representation which best har- 
monised with it. Music was to bim utterly plastic ; 
first the transparent clearness of bis understanding 
suffered him to conceive of his object with noonday dis. 
tinctoess, and then his mastery of his art gave him a 
matchless power of expression. He alwiys knew what 
he wanted to do; and when he had once grasped his 
subject, he did not rest till the musical delineation per- 
fectly corresponded to the idea; and his light hand 
wove all the graceful fabric, with almost magic skill, 
and with the speed of light. It is true, in all bis greator 
works, his style is earnest, I might say, severe, through. 
out—true to his models, and always worthy of bis sub- 
ject—but never wearisome and heavy. hether Men- 
delssohn treated a religious, a romantic, a lyric, an epic, 
or a dramatic theme, he always trans the hearer 
to the situation, transferred his own feeling to him, and 
held him to the very close in perfect satisfaction and 
unabated interest. The main thought was manifest at 
once ; and it was invariably one which it was worth 
while to follow, through which heart and soul wero 
mightily moved. Thus in St. Paul, the noble choral, 
„ Awake, the voice calls us,” discloses the entire burden 
of the piece; so, in the Hymn of Praise, the wonderful 
theme, „Let all things that have breath, praise tho 
Lord, running through the whole first movement, aud 
reappearing in the mighty chorus which ends the work ; 
80, too, the first measures of the overture to Antigone, 
pervaded by the deep earnestness and fire peculiar to 
the antique tragedy. To all these genuine artist-gifts, 
thore was added the most needed one of all—a fancy 
teeming with images, and able to present each thought 
in that ideal, characteristic dress which made it unmis 
takable, The finest instances of this are his descriptive 
overtures, with their sumptuous tone-painting, always 
perfectly intelligible, yet never going too minutely into 
details, 

And to this, by way of fitting supplement, we 
add the following incisive sentences from Sir 
Julius Benedict’s short sketch :— 


Mendelssohn was the inventor of an original and 
interesting class of short pianoforte pieces, most appro- 
priately called Songs without Words.” At that 

riod, mechanical dexterity, musical claptraps, skips 
— one part of the piano to another, endless shakes 
and arpeggios, were the order of the day : everything 
was sacriticed to display. Passages were written for the 
sole pu of puzzling and perplexing the musical 
dilettanti, causing amazement by the immense quantity 
of notes compressed into one page. Mendelssohn, who 
would never sacrifice to the prevailing taste, took, in this 
new species of composition, quite an independent flight: 
his aim was to restore the illtreated, panting pianoforte 
to its dignity and rank ; and, in this view, he gave to 
the world those exquisite little musical poems | have 
mentioned. Though limited in extent, and unequal, in 
point of merit, tho hand of the master is perceptible in 
every one; and long hence, when even the trace of the 
thundering pianoforte school shall have disappeared, 
the musician and amateur will recur with delight to 
these charming fruits of a refined aud elevated taste, 
It must not be inferred from this, that Mendelssohn! 
pianoforte works are wholly free from mechanical ditt. 
culties. On the contrary, they abound in brilliant 
passages aud dispersions of chords, that, from their 
very novelty, present no mean obstacle even to expert 
performers ; but Mendelsohn never writes ditficultios 
tor the mere sake of display. 


It is perhaps not generally known, that Mendelssohn 
spent some of his happiest hours in the neighbourhood 
of London. At his fifth visit to the great metropolis he 
was accompanied by his wife, who had never before seen 
England; and they resided at the house of one of hor 
relations, Mrs. Benecke, on Denmark Hill. Here Men- 
delasohn led a quiet and almost secluded life, recvis ing 
few visitors, and only going to town when called thither 
by his professional duties at the Puilbarmonic Concerts ; 
two of which were directed by him. 


“ EASTERN PERSIA” 


There is a good deal in theso handsomo 
volumes which will only be interesting to tho: o 
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* Hastern Persia. Au Account of the Journeys of 
the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870 71 72. In Two 
Volumes, (Macmillan and Co.) 
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who have studied the politics of India and its 
relations to the Frontier States. The journeys 
rocorded were undertaken with a view to settling 
the boundaries; it is, in fact, styled to be the 
officiul account of the Persian Boundaries Com- 
mission, and is published by the authority of 
the Indian Goverument. If there is thus im- 
parted to much of the narrative the restrained 
and guarded style of official writing, there is 
this counterbslancing advantage, that no one 
need to be in doubt about the genuiueness of the 
information. The main object of the commis- 
sion was to fix the boundary lines between 
Persia, Cabul, and Kalat—a matter of no little 
importance considering what we may yet have 
to face in the way of Russian advances, of which 
the members of a certain school of politics never 
cebse to remind us. The leading political pur- 
pore tm view in this desire to settle differences 
among the somewhat turbulent tribes by 
peaceful and friendly means, was to secure, if 
ossible, their good wishes and future alliance. 
The leading dispute with which the commission 
had to deal was that between Persia and 
Afghanistan, regarding the possession of the 
small province of Sistan. Up to 1866 it had 
formed a portion of Afghanistan, but it was 
then acquired by Persia. Both claimants had 
repeatedly laid statements before the Indian 
Government respecting it; but the matter was 
so surrounded with difficulties that nothing 
could be decided, without despatching a capable 
envoy to make inquiries on the spot. Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid was therefore despatched, 
with instructions at the same time to endeavour 
to settle the frontier lines between Persia and 
Kalat and Makran. Sir Frederick himself 
writes a very succinct account of the whole 
matter in au“ introduction“ of some length. 
Ile was able without more delay than seems 
inevitable in such preliminary Oriental inquiries, 
to settle the secondary part of his mission ; but 
he had to go to England and return to Persia 
before the question of Sistan was settled. 
or rather put in the way of settlement; for 
whilst General Goldsmid decided that Sistan 
proper, which in old time had been under Persia, 
should be restored to independence under 
Persian protection, he adjudged that all the 
land on the right bank of the Helmand should 
belong to Afghanistan, and both parties 
uppealed against his judgment-—the matter, 
however, having been decisively arranged 
according to his award in 1873, when it was 
acquiesced in, first by the Shah-—one of the 
= fruits of his visit to our country, doubt- 
ees—and next by the Amir of Afghanistan. 
Sir Frederick himself says :— 

It yet remains to be considered whether the results 
of the two boundary commissions have been commensu- 
rate with the outlay which they occasioned, and- far 
more important still- with the political expectations 
raised regarding them ! Although the two proceedings 
are distinct, aud have been treated politically, as they 
ure goographically apart one from the other, no 
reasonable man can doubt that they are really phases of 
one great question—the peace and protection of our 
Indian frontier. If not so regarded by statesmen, it is 
difficult to know in what light to placethem. In no 
ease should they be misunderstood, or confused by 
ig norauce of detail—a contingency almost unavoidable 
where public interest is wanting to support vitality. 
Nor is this interpretation the expression of any nar- 
row, seilish pelicy—the advocacy of any measure by 
which Evgland will benefit, regardless of independent 
neighbouring states. Far from it. In defining a 
froutier beyond our own Indian frontier we better and 
strengthen ourselves only by the increased prosperity 
of our neighbours, If we do not create friendly and 
prosperous States betwoen our proper border and tbe 
further line it should bo our misfortune but not our 
fault. We should strive by all fair means and processes 
to achieve this end; we should meddl, as lit le as 
oesible with our neighbours’ domestic affairs, but when 
interference ts exercised on our part it should be 
respected ; aud, whatever anarchy or revolution may 
prevail in Afghanistan or Balüchistän, Persia sbould 
understand that she is pledged to us to take no advan- 
tage of either condition for purposes of territorial 
encroachment to the eastward, 

And here we have—as we are glad to have— 
the announcement of a policy peaceful and wise, 
which we hope may long be maintained ; for if 
it had prevailed in former days much distrust 
had been averted and some of the tragedies of 
these frontier countries have, doubtless, been 
spared, 


The first volumo contains a narrative of a 
Journey through Baluchistän and central Persia, 
by Major Oliver St. Johu—written, on the whole, 
a clear and popular style; then a narrative 
of a journey in Balichistin, by Major Ber es- 
ford Lovett--of litle weight comparatively, we 


should think; and thirdly, the record of the 
Pemo-Baluch Frontier Mission of 1870-1, and 
the Perso-Afghan Mission, 1871-2, by Major 
Leon Smth., There is much in Major St. 
Johu's paper to lud us to a clear and sufficiug 
idea of the mode of te in Balichistan and 
Southern Persia. lu their contact with the 
people the Comunissioners had not seldom to 
shuw themselves diplomatists, as this will 
show :-— 


The morning after our arrival [at Bamwpur] the old 


Tawar and Ibrahim Sultan called, nominally to con- 
gratulate us and themselves un the successful termina- 
tion of our frontier labours, I saw that there was 
something olse on their minds, and remarked to Bland- 
ford that they bad come to find out diplomatically 
whether I was going to call on Thraham Kban the 
Governor (or, as he is generally called bere, the Surtip, 
from his military rank), or whetber | exvected him to 
call on me first. Actually I did not care who made the 
rst visit, not being perbap- so particular in these 
ma ters as the traditions of European diplomacy in 
Persia would insixt on. A minute observance of every 
vetail of Oriental etiquette, all important no doubt, at 
the beginning of the century, is now rather out of date 

Persiaus themselves are not so careful on these points 
as they were (for instance, the use of an elaburate scale 
of tingsd compliments in correspondence bas quite 
ceased), Although it does not do to put np with any 
impertivence, I know that I lo-t more than I gained 
in my early days in Persia, by being always on the out- 
Wok for covert insults, Such, when they occur, are 
generally better parried by a joke, or by absulutely 
ignoring them and waiting an oppertunity of a return 
in kind, than by taking angry notice „f them. Success 
with Orientals depends a great deal more upon how you 
treat hem, than how they treat you. The great thing 
ia to hit the happy medium between over familiarity 
and restraint. Frenchmen, who perbaps are more 
successful in gaining the confidence of Orientels than 
any other nation, incline too much to the first error, 
we Eoglishmen to the last. 

And he mentions Quartermaster-Sergeant 
David Bower as the most successful European 
I have ever seen in obtaining the respect and 
friendship of Persians—from the royal princes 
who governed Shiraz, and the haughty chiefs 
of the wandering tribes of Fars, to the humble 
sarbaz and villagers who formed our working 
parties in the telegraph. . After ten 
years’ admirable service in Persia, he died, a 
victim to his own philanthropy, of typhus fever, 
caught while he was voluntarily engaged in the 
distribution of alms, collected among the Euro- 
pean community of Tehran, to the sufferers in 
the famine of 1870-72—a little glimpse of a life 
and a character, which makes us very keen to 
know if more is anywhere to be learned. 

Mejor Levett's portion is, we have said, dry 
and slight, but probably more of political signi- 
floanos is to be attached to Major Evan Smith's 
lengthened story of the Frontier missions than 
to either of the others. It is full of informa- 
tion, giving many admirable glimpses of village 
life, but we cannot pause to dwell on it, though 
wo read it with peculiar interest. Its facts and 
suggestions, however, lie more in the way of 
the candidate for the Oivil Service of India than 
the general reader. Whoever wishes to get in 
short compass the very pith of our past and 
present relations with these Frontier States should 
turn to these narratives. We must not omit to 
say, however, that Major Smith dees not limit 
himself to hard and fast political items. He 
can relieve his pages by glimpses of manners 
and of antiquities. 

The secoud volume contains the zoology and 
geology by Mr. W. T. Blanford. The first is 
deait with much more fully than the second, 
which, we think, deserves more detailed develop- 
ment than it has found here. The clearness 
and K. arrangement of the zoological portion 
are all that could be desired, aud certainly art 
has brought an enlivening element in the 

ictures of birds and animals than which we 

ave certainly not seen anything finer in the 
way of colour-printing. The plates of the 
reptilia, too, though not coloured, are most 
careful, studied, and beautiful, every touch 
telling all that it was meant to tell. On the 
whole these two volumes, though now and then 
almost needlessly dry and official, form a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
countries that lie closest to our Indian pos- 
sessions on the side on which they are most 
exposed, and thoughtful readers, while they 
rejoice to see that we can arbitrate with effect, 
will also be glad to recognise a growing devotion 
to a policy which can only strengthen our 
peaceful influence, and extend our friendly 
alliances. Annexation, we hope, has had its 
day, this book would almost lead us to believe 
that something better has arisen in its stead in 
the minds of our Oriental statesmen. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY FOR OCTOBER. 


The Editor of the British Quarterly has produced 
a number which should be possessed by all Noncon- 
formists. There is matter of great value and high 
literary merit which will attract all who have 
either political, literary, or scientific sympathies — 
as all should have; but there is an especial value 
in the ecclesiastical articlee—of which there are 
three-this month. The first paper is on Secular 
Change of Climate,” having for its subject the mar · 
vellous changes which the climate of the earth has 
unJergone ‘Juring the present ascertained geological 
period. We say the present ascertained, 
because further researches may give us as much in- 
formation upon this subject as have the past. Any 
one who will compare the first with the last edition 


of Sir Charles Lyell's Elements,” will be in a fair 


condition for realising the extent of modern 
geological discoveries. And more, he will have 
almost a veneration for the honesty of scientific 
inquiry. The wise man,” it is said, always 
changes ” ; and Sir Charles Lyell did not hesitate 
not merely to rewrite, but to unwrite what he had 
written in his earlier days. It is Pope over again— 
but how few realise Pope’s wisdom! What is 
change of opinion, be said, but the confession that 
you are wiser to-day than you were yesterday? 
But that is not how most people look at it. What 
they revolt at is the confession that they were ever 
mistaken. That attitude of mind belongs, happily, 
to none of our modern scientific inquirers. The 
able writer who contributes the present paper to 
the British Quarterly would have written a very 
different paper twenty years ago, and would admit 
the fact. We can scarcely state even the drift of 
his article. He reviews the evidence that has been 
produced concerning the changes from tropical to 
arctic climates in various parts of the globe, 
with incidental illustrations from the geological 
history uf our own country. He does not, how- 
ever, seem to have a decided theory. He inclines 
to Mr. Croll as to the causation of changes, but 
it is apparent from his own article that our infor- 
mation is, as yet, not exhaustive, and that what- 
ever might be the influence of gulf streams or of 
the poise of the globe, we can decide nothing as yet 
with certainty, excepting the fact that in the course 
of some hundreds of thousands of years the greatest 
climatical changes have taken place, upon which 
those named, amongst others, have had an 
undoubted influence. 

Next we come to the first of the ecclesiastical 
articles—‘‘ Dean Hook on the English Reforma- 
tion.” There is extensive knowledge shown, and 
Dean Hook is very well dealt with, but a sentence 
from Mr. Froude's third volume, with the corro- 
borative evidence referred to there, would have 
been sufficient to demolish the whole of the dean's 
theory. The American Centennial” is the long 
article of an observer, with peculiar American 
knowledge and sympathy. Indeed we should 


suspect that it comes from an American hand. 

„ PDisestablishment and Disendowment.” We 
can only state here that these subjects are tersely 
reviewed in rather more than thirty pages, 
with definite suggestions as to the prin- 
ciples upon which disendowment should be carried 
out, for this article must be reservod for 
special notice. American Ecclesiastical Law” 
should be read by all Churchmen. It is an ex- 
ceedingly able review of the manner in which the 
States deal with ecclesiastical organisations, and 
shows how easily, without interfering with the 
constitution of any ecclesiastical body, they pre 
serve the rights, the independence, and the equality 
of all. Mr. Hoffman’s work, quoted in this article, 
was reviewed in our columns some years ago, when 
we called espocial attention to this subject. We 
are surprised that the author of this paper does 
not refer to one circumstance, viz., the manner in 
which the States limit the holding of property by 
the different ecclesiastical organisations. This geveral 
point is well put at the commencement of the 
article, and well prepares the reader for what 
follows :— 

Disestablish every Church in the world to morrow, 
and we are only upon the threshold of a new réyime. 
The great questions will not then be ended, but rather 
begun. Ualess we ex:erminate its members as well as 
disestablish the Church, the law of the land must 
immediately take cognisance of it in innumerable rela- 
tions; and the judicial, if not also the leyislative au- 
thority, must fix the principles upon which the law is 
to deal with it. In England this question has come 
upon us with a certain surprise. ith the complex 
and often highly artificial relations of establishment 
wo have all been acquaivted. But supposing them all 
swept away, what are the necessary un fundamental 
relations of mero civil law to the Christian Church ? In 
realising the importance of this new problem, men have 
in recent years hazarded answers ti it iu differeat direc 
tions, very much according to their previous preposses- 
sions. Those who have n oppressed by the pre- 

udices and restrictions of es ablishment have generally 
ooked with more hopefulnoss to the free Church in 
the free State, as free even although implicated with 
laws, and harmless theugh not under State regulation. 
Those, on the other hand, who have a passion for exist- 
ing institutions, have tried to show that the Christian 
Church, if it claim from the law mere toleration or 
recognition (instead of privilege and power), will almost 
necessarily lose its freedom, and become one of the 
many associations under the State. And if so, why 
not acquiesce in State control as it at present exists 
On both sides the reasoning has been to a t extent 
theoretical, and there has been a plentiful lack of facts 
in dealing with @ legal problem of the bighest impor- 
tance for the coming time. Where indeed are lawyers 
and statesmen to look for precedents for a regiov of 
jurisprudeuee upon which Europe has searcely entered } 
The answer is plain. It is in the United States of 
America that the great experiment of freedom has been 
chiefly tried, and that experiment has now lusted for a 
hundred years, 


In the “ Turks in Europe,” Mr, E. A, Free- 
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man recurs to the subject in which, as regards its 
historical aspects, he is the greatest master. The 
article is partly historical, partly political. That 
it denounces the rule of the Turks need scarcely be 
said. This is put strongly but well— 

But for some years past a strange doctrine has grown 
up among us; we are taught that, whenever Islam falls 
back and Christendom advances, it is a blow dealt to 
the world’s happiness. We are taught that west of 
the Hadriatic we may look with sympatby on struggling 
natious ; that their freedom is, as Herodotus taught 
us, a poble thing, and bondage a thing to be accursed 
of all men, But we are tauglit that on the eastern 
shores of that mystic gulf another rule must reign. 
There it is bond«ge which is the holy thing, and freedom 
the evil plant which is to be trodden down wherever its 
baleful leaves dare to show themselves. A nation may 
rise against a yoke sbich simply offends its national 
instinets ; it may notri e againsta yoke which not only 
crushes every national instinct, but weighs the victim 
down in a bondage which denies him the common rights 
of human beings. The Pole may rise against ho whips 
of Russia ; the Lombard may rise against the whips of 
Austria; but for the Greek, the Slave, the Bulgarian, 
to rise agaist the scorpions of the Turk, is denounced 
us a deadly sin in every Foreign Office in Europe, In 
the West freedom nd nationality may be cherished ; 
in the East such dreams are forbidden. There the 
victim has nothing to do but to lie still, and feel how 

at is his privilege when the diplomatic wisdom of 
zurope offers him up as a whole burnt offering on the 
altar of the sovereign rights of the Sultan, or of the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

A man who, ignorant of the facts, should hear for 
the first time cf this singular creed of diplomatists and 
of those wLo listen to diplomatists, might be tempted 
to ask some questions which might sound not a little 
strange in our ears, He 7 be tempted to ask 
whether the rule of the third stream of Turanian in- 
vaders, namely the Ottoman Turks, had always shown 
itself the very model of government, whether it bad 
been specially just, specially liberal, specially beno- 
ficent, above all governments, On no other theory 
could such a man explain the doctrine that this par- 
ticular power had exercised such a magic over the 
diplomatic mind that it was deomed a service to 
humanity to hinder the area of its power from being 
anywhere lessened. Yet it might strike such a man 
as in some sort an inconsistency that, while so man 
diplomativts have bidden otber nations to sit quiet an 
enjoy the blessings of Ottoman rule, no diplomatist on 
record has ever proposed to extend the blessings of 
Uttoman rule to bis own nation—that no diplomatist 
has ever, in his zeal for the welfare of mankiod, pro- 
posed to anvex his own country to the Ottoman Empire 
—that nove bas even proposed that the government of 
his own country should be reconstructed after the 
model of the governmert of the Ottoman Empire. 


Mr. Freeman's article will be found to be of 
permanent value as an exposition of the origin, 
condition, and influence of the Turkish power. 

In Daniel Deronda” we have a fine critical 
analysis of the moral tendencies of George Eliot. 
It is skilfuland true, but we have ourselves already 
dealt with the subject. The Contemporary 
Literature” is as good as usual, but is Maria 
Fergus for Moira Fergus a misprint or not? 


BRIEF NOTICES, 

Genesis and Science ; or, the First Leaves of the 
Bible. By the Rev. Joux MUCHLEISEN ARNOLD, 
B.D., D.D., Honorary Secretary of the Moslem 
Missionary Society. Second Edition. (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co.) There is a great pre- 
tentiousness about this book, which shows aleo a 
good deal of reading and some argumentative 
ingenuity. But the author cannot make a good 
use of his material. Any one who will take the 
trouble to read—say Dr. Arnold's treatment of the 
Evolution theory (or, as he calls it, the E. theory) 
—will perceive that he has not taken the trouble 
tv master the character and the succession of the 
conceptions he is attacking. A clear apprehension 
of the scientilic position is essential to anyone who 
would discuss the relations of ‘‘Genesis and 
Science” ; this firet requisite is lacking here, 

Lardwicke’s Science Gossip. October, 1876. 
(London: Hardwicke and Bogue.) This cheap 
little monthly is always readable; always bright; 
and it always contains a store of information sure 
to be useful to lovers of the country and students of 
nature. ‘There are two excellent papers in this 
number; one How to discriminate between 
Edible and Poisonous Fungi,” and another on 
„The Microscopy of Starch.” Other papers and 
notes make up a good number. 

The Popular Science Review. (London: Hard- 
wicke and Bogue.) This review contains, as usual, 
mne admirable articles, among which we may 
mention one on ‘ Hetcrogenesis,” by Mr. Dual 
Unger, in continuatien of his criticisms on Or. 
Bastian's Theory of the Origin of Life”; one by 
Mr. Proctor on Astronomy in America”; and 


ene by Professor Tyudall un The Parallel Roads | 


of Glen Roy.’ ‘Ve learn by a brief editorial note 
that Dr. Lawson is retiring from the editorship, it 
being the intention of the publisher to make the 
journal amore popular one than it has been.” We 
should have been glad to refrain from any re- 


| Tract Soviety. ) 
| and its literary contents are quite equal to the 


example of the violence and unreasoning prejudice 
which have often marked the reviews of books in 
this journal. It is entitled, The Vivieection 
Clamour”; it misrepresents those who took a 
leading pait in the legislation of last session ; it 
talks in a wholly irrelevant style of the ‘‘ cruelty ”’ 
of nature, and repeats the old argument as to the 
cruelty of the kitchen. We have ourselves no 
sympathy with those who would impose a severe 
restraint on the medical profession ; but in pre- 
sence of such an article as this we are not surprised 
at „the vivisection clamour. Dr. Klein's evi- 
dence is directly responsible for much of it; and 
articles Ike this, with no delicacy of perception 
and an absolute carelessness about being fair, only 
tend to increase it. It may be a mistake to reason 
from a n an's arguments to his conduct, but it is 
not surprising that the public should not think 
animals safe in the hands of those whose advocacy 
is blind and violent. 

The Types of Genesis Briefly Considered as Reveal- 
ing the Development of Human Nature. By ANDREW 
Jukes, Third Edition. (London: Longman, 
Green, and Co.) The object of this book is to ex- 
pound systematically the dispensational sense 
of the narrative in Genesis; in which the author 
sees the complete history of Christian experience. 
Adam is human nature; Cain and Abel are the 
carnal and the spiritual mind; Noah is regenera- 
tion ; Abraham the spirit of faith ; Isaac the spirit 
of sonship; Jacob the spirit of service; and the 
life of Joseph represents the entrance through 
suffering into glory. The interpretation is clabo- 
rately carried out w'th all the details of the narra- 
tive. No evidence is offered as to the validity of 
the method of interpretation; we are reminded 
that, while Paul argues, John, the high teacher, 
„testifles what he has seen. It is impossible to 
criticise the book; the author plainly says—the 
mode of interpretation is not a subject for debate. 
He who walks as becomes his calling will, sooner or 
later, if he can bear it, have all the proof before 
him. From others it may be wisely hidden. Argu- 
ments are of little service here. To us the book - 
as a whole seems wearisome and barren; and its 
spevial interpretation jcjeune. It is full of an 
excellent spirit ; in the highest degree devont and 
humane. The moral teachings also, and the eccle- 
siastical, are admirable ; but they suffer from being 
forced on to a narrative out of which they do not 
naturally flow. 

The Greatest of the Prophets, By the Author of 
‘Essays on the Church.“ (London: Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) This book is attractively 
got up, well printed on pleasantly-toned paper, and 
containing eight illustrations of scenes assoviated 
with the life of Moses. We wish we could add 
that the letterpress is equal to the get-up, The 
author, treating of the life of Moses, starts with 
the assumption that the later portions of God’s 
Word are” not ‘‘of superior authority, of purer 
character, and hence to be regarded with a higher 
veneration than the earlier.” In his treatme t of 
his theme he is ingenious rather than intelligent ; 
apparently endeavouring to be candid, he is men- 
tally unfit to be so, The style is heavy and unin- 
teresting ; even those who desire to put into the 
hands of young people books maintaining the view 
here given of the Scriptures could find many supe- 
rior to this. Does the author think it consistent 
with reverence for the sacred writers to misquote 
them! Paul did not write that He might be just, 
and yet the justifier of the sinner which believeth,” 
as he is professedly quoted on page 183. 

Familiar Letters on some of the Myaterica of 
Nature Aud Discoveries in Science. By Dr. T. J. 
Puirsox, (Sampson Low and Uo) This volume 
strikes us as being done on an admirable plao, and 
presents in a pleasing and easily accessible form, a 
vast amount of information usually to be found 
only in scattered tomes, It is divided into fourteen 
chapters, of which these are the leading titles :— 
‘Electric Fogs,” The Chemistry of the Ocean,” 


The Science of Sleep,” The Marvels of Elec. 


tricity applied,“ Plant Motion,” Fire Stoves,” 
‘Lightning Prints,” ‘Luminous Animals,” 
‘* Karthyuakes,” “ Acrolites,” and “ Inhabited 
Planets.” For young people, we should imagine 
the book would be found quite a prize; for it 
not only skilfully conderses results, but presents 
them in a specially attractive way. 

The Months [Uustratel by Pen and Pencil. Edited 
by the Fer. S. Max, LL.D. 
This is u beautifully got-up book, 


pictures, some of which, from the pencils of John 
Gilbert and North, are very beautiful. Dr. 


marks that may under such circumstances appear | Manning's plan is to arrange a series of extracts, ! : , ! 
severe; but a paper by the Editor is a signal mostly poctical, so as to seize the characteristic | his long tour in Aincrica, ‘The professor, who, it 


foatures of the months. They have been selected 
with great care, and are arranged with excellent 
taste. There are no second-rate versicles here, only 
standard authors having been drawn in—Cowper, 
Crabbe, Burns, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Clare, 
Grahame, Beattie, Bryant, Herrick, Heber, Mre. 
Hemans, Rogers, and the rest of the more strictly 
nature poets, interspersed with snatches of prose 
from such writers as Izaak Walton and Bishop 
Mant. Catholicity as well as fitness has been 
studied, and we have even representative passages 
from the Roman Catholic Robert Southwell. The 
book has been very carefully read, though in a few 
instances—particularly in the cases of Tennyson 
and Wordsworth—the author's punctuation has not 
been followed. But we think surely the third line 
of James Hogg’s beautiful poem on the Skylark ” 
should read :— 


Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea, 


Not 

Light be thy matin, Xe. 
But these little points are as spots on ermine: tho 
book is delicious, and every way most suitable for 
a present—in which character it will no doubt be a 
good deal in request soon. 


Epitome of Felws, 


— > 


The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Wick 

at twelve o’clovk on Friday, and were received 
with enthusiasm. Loyal addresses were presented 
inthe Guildhall. A procession of volunteers and 
trades lined the streets, and the Prince left at half- 
past twelve amid the prulo wed cheers of the 
people. The town was gaily decorated. A bau- 
quet and an illumination followed. The royal party 
afterwards proceeded to John o' Groats. 
The Duke of Connaught landed at Kingstown 
early on Saturday morning, and was met - the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, who accompanied His 
Royal Highness to the Royal Barracks, In accor- 
dance with his wish there was no public demonstra- 
tion. 

All the Ministers were present at the Cabinet 
Council held in Downing-street on Wednesday. 

The Norfolk News mentions a report that it is 
more than likely that Lord Beaoonstield will not 
meet Parliament as First Lord of the Treasury. 
He is to be Lord Privy Seal ; Sir Stafford Northcote 
is to be First Lord of the Treasury; and Mr. Ward 
Hunt is to become Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
W no is to be his saccessor rumour has not at present 
determined. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn and the Right Hon. E. 8. 
Gordon are gazetted Lords of Appeal under the 
provisions of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of last 
session, They are created peers for life, under 
the titles of Baron Blackburn and Baron Gordon 


respectively. 

The Queen has conferred the dignity of a 
baronetcy of the United Kingdom on Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milne, G.C B, 

General Sir Percy Herbert, M.P., died on Satur. 
daymorning. The deceased was present at Alma 
and Inkerman, and at the siege and fall ot Sebas- 
topol. He also served during the Indian mutiny, 
and had been twice wounded. In politics the 
general was a Conservative. His death causes 
a 7. in the representation of South Shrop- 
shire, 

The death is also announced in his seventieth 

ear of Lord Lisgar, better known as Sir John 
oung, who was raised to the peorage in 1870 while 
Governor-General of Canada, 

Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, the representatives 
of the English and French Eyyptian Bondholders, 
have left for Egypt. 

Mr. Watsor, the new * »4 Advocate of Scotland, 
has issued his address as a candidate for the _ 
sentation of the Universities of Glargow and Aber- 
deen, Dr. Anderson Kirkwood, the Liberal can. 
didate, and his friends have made a satisfactory 
canvass. 

On Friday, at the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Mr. Roche introduced a draft bill 
in relation to the prevention of inundations from 
the Thames. Ile stated that the priaciple of the 
bill was, that the local authorities, as defined in the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, should be 
responsible for the raising of embankments, and 
doing all euch works as in the opinion of the board 
were necessary to prevent inundations, the board 
being empowered, in case of the default of a local 
authority, to do the work and charge the local 
authority with the expense. He moved that tho 
premable should be approved. Mr. Richardson 
seconded the motion, which, alter some discussion, 
was agreed to, 

Over 10,000 signatures have now heen appended 
to tho Clerical Memorial on Intemperauce, in- 
cluding thore of eleven bishops, twenty-one deane, 


(The Religious | 


sixty-seven archdeacons, forty-nine cauons, 173 hon. 
cavons, aud 145 prebendarics. 

The Archbishop of York, speaking at a Church 
of England Temperance meeting in Yorkshire, the 
other evening, said that there was a public-house 
to every 150 persons in the kingdom, and that 
146,000, 000“. was spent annually in strong drink. 

Professor Huxley —1 on Friday at the 
Royal School of Science, Sonth Kensington, after 
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is stated, did not seem any the worse for his trip, 
delivered a lecture on — 7 first of a course 
which will comprise eight 

Mr. Frank Bucklan Mr. Spencer by wre and 
Mr. Archibald Young sat yesterday, at Edinburgh, 
as a commission of inquiry into the decline of the 
crab and lobster supply. Several witnesses were 
examined, and they recommended the observance 
of a close time and certain restrictions as to the 
size of the fish taken. 

The Walsall Town Council have agreed to apply 
the Artisans’ Dwelling Act to a part of the town 
containing 119 dwellings and between 500 and 600 
inhabitants. 

The Earl of Dadley having offered to take the 
whole of the eo 4 Dudley on to — —— oe 
of expense, and to an engineer to undertake the 
necessary works, the Town Council has accepted 
the scheme. This, it is said, will save the rate- 
payers £50,000. 

e Cockermouth urban sanitary authority have, 

it is stated, in consequence of a dispute as to the 
rice of gas, resolved to light the town with oil 

amps, and a contract has been concluded for the 


urpose, 

„ At an inquest held at Ashford last evening, Mr. 
Headley, a member of the Society of Friends, who 
had been summoned on the jury, declined to hold 
the Testament while making an affirmation, and 
the coroner, Mr. Delasaux, refused in consequence 
to allow him to serve. 

At the Liverpool Police-court on Friday seven 
lads were charged with various burglarious offences. 
The youngsters belonged to a gang, some of whom 
have been already dealt with. They were sentenced 
to various short terms of imprisonment in re- 
formatories. 

As a result of a serious accident at the cooperage 
of Messrs. Finzell, sugar refiners, at Bristol, on 
Friday, three men died and twenty-five were con- 


ve to the jufirmary. 

Messrs. John Brown and Co., of Sheffield, last 
week successfully rolled the thickest armour-plate 
yet produced. It is twenty-four inches in thick- 
ness, and is believed to be invninerable to the 
heaviest artillery. 

The Industrial Bank, a co-operative concern at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has stopped payment. Its 
business was chiefly with the co-operative societies, 
who hold one-third of its oy capital of 20,0002. 
Its stoppage is said to due to the advance of 
40,0002 to the Ouseburn Ergine Works, another 
co-operative concern, which has failed. It was ex- 
pected that the Wholesale Co-operative Society 
would take over the bank, as they have bought up 
the Ouseburn Works, but one of the shareholders 
having objected to the p arrangement, 
the bank has stopped. The Wholesale Society had 
advanced 9,000/. to the bank, and it is about to 
open an office for banking business on its own 
account. The directors of the bank announce that 
the entire loss will not exceed the amount of the 
shares, and depositors will be paid in full, although 
a little delay will occur. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury delivered his 
charge to the clergy of the rural deanery of Dover 
2 taking for his subject the unity of the 
Churob. 

Messrs. Slade and Simmons —— appeared at the 
Bow. street Police-court yesterday on a charge of 
having conspired to obtain momey by fraudulent 
representations. The cross-examination of Professor 
Lankester, the prosecutor, was continued and con- 
cluded, after which Mr. Maskelyne was called, and 

ve practical illustrations of the manner in which 
— ieved the acts referred to in the course of the 
case rformed. Dr. Donkin was under 
92 when the court adjourned until Friday, 

t. 20. 

Field-Marshal the Marquis of Tweeddale died 

y morning, at his residence, Yester House, 
Hadi tonshire, at the of eighty - nine. 

The New Testament Company of Revisers as- 
sembled yesterday in the Jerusalem Chamber for 
their sixty-third session. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol presided. The company proceeded with 
the revision of the First Epistle of Timothy. 


It is pro to erect a monument in the 
cemetery of donderry to the memory of the late 
Dr. M‘Knight, editor of the Londonderry Standard, 


A public subscription bas been set on foot for the 
purpose, 


Miscellaneous. 
— — 


Tux LATE Prince Consort.—The second volume 
of the Life of the late Prince Consort,” 
written, under the sanction of the Queen, by Mr. 
Theodore Martin, has just been issued. Its chief 
interest lies in the interviews and letters between 
the Prince and the late Duke of Wellington on 
the proposal of the latter to make His Royal 
Highness Commander-in-Chief, and is a com- 
plete account of the whole of the letters, 
memoranda, and interviews relating to the 
rebuke administered by the Queen to Lord 
Palmerston as Foreign Minister in 1850. Mr. 
Martin, as the Queen's mouthpiece, regrets to be 
compelled to publish everything, but avers that Her 
Majesty is compelled to adopt this course by the 
— and incomplete accounts hitherto pub- 
lished. Generally, the volume, which covers the 
stormy period of 1848, the battie of protection, the 
anti-Papal excitement, an attempt on the life of the 
Queen and assault on Her Majesty, and the Great 
Exhibition project, ending with the Don Pacitico 
affair in 1854, is full o 
interest, 


ConsERVATIVE FarrPLay.—Most people are now 
familiar with the notorious Keynsham case, where 
an annual grant was refused to a British school on 
the plea that its existence was not necessary, the 
national school supplying all the deficiencies of the 
place. In 1871 the parish of Pembrey (Carmar- 
thenshire) had a population of 4,773, uiring 
school accommodation for 696 children. Allowin 
for increase of population, let us say that 
children — each provision, which is liberal 
enough. In 1871 Pembrey had two schools—the 
Copperworks School, with 460 places, and the Pwll 


British School, accommodati 12. For many years 
there had been no school in Pembrey village ; and 
certainly the opportanity long existed for the vicar 


of Pembrey, who, like all other vicars, considered 
himself the educational guardian of the parish, to 
supply this — obvious necessity. But no, not 
until the school board proposed to build in the 
village did the vicar awaken to his responsibilities, 
and then it was too late. The board built a school 
and the vicar built one too, and Pembrey village, 
that so long had been a byeword and a reproach, 
was suddenly blessed with nearly double the accom- 
modation it needed. Yet, my lords, after asking 
the school board if the vicar's school was needed, 
and receiving a negative reply, have promised the 
annual grant. Surely if it be right to refuse 
Keynsham it is wrong to give to Pembrey.— South 
Wales Press, 

PALESTINE EXPLORATION.—People seem scarcely 
to have realised the fact that Captain Warren and 
his men have actually found King Solomon’s wall, 


still standing as his builders left it, mostly buried, 
it is true, under thousands of tons of ruin and rub- 
| bish, but thero still, towering above its foundation 
on the living rock—140ft. in some places, above 
170ft. in others! Who is there that has really 
taken in this astonishing fact? Not many, I think. 
The grand barrier by which the wise and mighty 
king separated the site of the temple which he was 
about to build for the dwelling-place of God, still 
exists! It has been examined and measured by 
Captain Warren, whose indomitable energy and 
courage enabled him to overcome all the obstacles 
and all the dangers involved in mining operations 
which have no parallel in the history of the world. 
And there the wall stands, preserved for us by the 
ruins heaped around it—ruins of the Holy house 
iteelf, and of the city of Jerusalem. This wall is 
not merely founded on the rock ; it is sunk into 
the rock, into which sockets have been cut to re- 
ceive the lower course of stones, and make them 
immovable foundations for so mighty a structure. 
Along the second course—that above the founda- 
tions—the stones are found to be marked with 
Phoenician mason’s marks (such as exist to this day 
in the ruins of Tyre and Sidon), and thus enable us 
to identify this as the work of King Hiram's 
builders. The splendour of the stones astonished 
tain Warren. He speaks of their vast size, 
and of the most beautiful masonry :—‘‘ The stones 
are fitted together in the most marvellous manner, 
the joints being hardly discernible.” So closely 
fitted that a — 2 cannot be inserted between 
them. Let the reader try to imagine this wall, of 
which all but the upper courses still remain, stand- 
ing up 190 feet from the bottom, ‘‘one unbroken 
face of masonry, such as, whether we take the 
aggregate mass of it, or the size (one 38ft. Qin. 
long. another weighing 100 tons) and fine dressing 
of the individual stones, cannot be paralleled else- 
— in the world, not even in Egypt.”—Leisure 
our. 


Errs's CocOa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—" By 
a thorough know of the natural laws which govern 
o of digesti and nutrition, and by a 
application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a Ayr may be gradually 3 —. 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
1 l EE 
— 71 We ma 
ves well fortifi 


Recxitr’s Panis Bius.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of :mitations. The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article, The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

DyEIN e at Homs.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers 

HoLioway’s Pitts AND OINTMENT.—Nervous debility 
often occurs at this season of the year in persons otherwire 
healthy, but who having overtaxed both mind and body in 
some one of the many — * so common nowadays, suffer iu 
consequence from an irritability of the whole nervows sy stem, 
characterised more especially by sleeplessness, tremors, palpi- 
tation of the heart, and a general fee ing of shakiness and 
sense of unstrung fibre more distressing even than the actu: ] 
pain muscular and vital cvergies in these cases seem 
almost as if they were utterly relaxed, aud mental despon- 
dency sufficient to alarm anxious relatives and jrieuds, often 
accompanies this condition. No time should be lost, but 
immediate recourse had to these powerfully tonic and restora- 
tive remedies. 

Tooru-Acuk.— E. Smith, Eeq., Surgeon, Sherston, near 
Cirencester, writes: “1 have tried Bunter's Nervine in 
many cases of severe Toothache, and in every instance per 


matter of the utmost 


manent relief has been obtained; I therefore strongly 
recommend it to the public.” Of all Chemists, 18. IId. 


THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie- 
ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ia genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these cocoas, and a refreshing beverage 
like tea or coffee. 


Births, Wurringes, and Beats, — 


[4 uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES. 
COLBORNE—SALMON.—Sept. 26, at Broad-street Chapel, 
Reading, by the Rev. Charles Goward, the Rev. George 
yo 4 D., of — youngest son of Mr. 
olborne. ungay,to Emma Mary, eldest daugh 
Mr. Joseph 8. Salmon, of Reading. : err 
FISHER—GRIFFITH.— Oct. 5, at Paul's Meeting, Taun- 
ton, by the father of the bride, assisted by the Rev. J. 
Marsden, B. A., William Henry, second son of Mr. Fisher, 
of _Hoorlands, to Emma, daughter of the Rev. W. H. 
Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Independent College, 
Taunton. 
WOOD—COLENUTT.—Oct, 5, at the Con tional, 
Church, Ryde, by the Rev. Theodore Hooke, W. Wood 
of Fishmougers’-hall, Loudon, to Ruth, eldest surviving 
to of James Colenutt, of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
HOLMES—DAVIES.—Oct. 7, at Gospel Oak Congrega- 
tional Chapel, by the Rev. R. H. Smith, Frederick Morel!, 
elder son of the Rev. F. M. Holmes, Alton, Hampshire, to 
Edith Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Davies, 
formerly of Walthamstow, Essex. 


DEATHS, 
HUDSON—Sept. 29, at Blackfriars, the Rev. Flavius 
Josephus Hudson, after a painful illness. 
ROBERTS,.—Sept. 30, at Ashbourne-giove, East Dulwich, 
Alicia Dorothea, wife of William Arnold Roberts, aged 26. 
COLE.—Oct. 7, of consumption, Charlotte, the beloved and 
devoted wife of the Rev. W. H. Cole, of Castle Heding- 
ham, Essex, eged 32 years. 


For Notuine.—To give an opportunity to those not yet 
using Ho:niman's Tes,” to taste and compare its quality, 
the importers send gratis to all applicants a Sample Packet 
of the Pure Tea as supplied to their agents, and which, for 
strength, delicious flavour, aud cheapness, is unequalled. 


Write for sample to Messrs. HORNIMAN, 29, 30, 31, and 32, 
W ormwood-street, London. 


Adbertisements, 
— 
A SSISTANT WANTED (for PART TIME ONLY) 
m a high-class SCHOOL near Manchester, Duties 
not to exceed twenty hours a week in all. Good opportunity 


for study. Aptness for teaching indispensable. Salary, £50, 
with Board and Lodging.—Apply to M. A., College, Bowdon, 


Altrincham, 
A SWISS GENTLEMAN, formerly residen: 
in London, now living in one of tha finest districts of 
Haute Savoie, near Geneva, within view of Mont Blanc and 
the Jura Mountains, can RECFIVE a YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN as Boarder and Pupil. Instruction could be given in 
French, Sparish, German, Ke. One who is not thoroughly 
strong would fiud this a most desirable climate. References 
exchanged.—Apply to E. I. D., care of J. H. Puttick, Esq., 
44, Fleet-street, E. C. 


DUCATIONAL HOME.—YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN Boarded, Educated and TAKEN CHARGE 

OF during the vacations, on moderate terms.—Principal, I, 
Station Koad, Norwood Junction. 


—— 


O BE LET (rox Sunpays onty). — The 

ROYAL AVENUE SKATING RINK, King’s-road, 

Chelesea.—For terms, &v., apply to S. Albert, Manager, 122, 
King’s-road, S. W. 

LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 

Established 1848. THOS. WYLES, F.G.S., Director. 

A Freparatory School, separate, for Little Boss. 


— — - — 


— —— — — — 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
SON’S, DRILL HALL, Norwood Junction. 


Terms, from 5 Guineas per quarter. Reference is per- 
mitted to Edward Miall, Esq. 


— — — — — — 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Princiorle—The Misses HOWARD, 
AUTUMN TERM began on Tuurspay, Sept. 21. 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 

(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 

Principals— 
Mr. and Mrs, INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH., 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies, 

French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made special objects of study, and most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


— — — — — — 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
COLUMN HOUSE, SHREWSBURY, SALOP, 


Principal—Mrs. NOBLE, Miss BRANNAN, and Miss 
NOBLE, assisted by Professors. 


The course of study includes English, French, German, 


Latin, Ke. Pupils prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examivatious. References and prospectuses ou app.t- 
cation. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM began on 19th September. 
Articled Pupil required, 


OURNEMOUTH.— HEATHER DEAN 

COLLEGE, for YOUNG LADIES, is situated on 
the West Cliff. Superior advantages are offered to all for 
whom a seaside residence and mild climate are desirable.— 
Terms sent on application to the Principals, Mrs, aud the 
Misses Fletcher, 


1 
es 
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BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION IN THE 


LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL OF LOVE. By the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. Five 
Discourses. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d. 


From nothing that we have seen or heard of Mr. Baldwin Brown's have we received such an impression of intellectual 
and moral power as from the second, third, aud fourth of these discourses.” —Nonconformist, 


THE HIGHER LIFE: 


ITS REALITY, EXPERIENCF, AND DESTINY. 
By the Rev. J. BaLowin Brows, B.A, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“ Very able argument.” —Spectator, 


“The — * sermons, dealing chic fly with the destiny 
of man, are full of force, and a certain ruggedness of expres- 
sion adds a charm to them.”—Nonconformist, 


ABRAHAM: His Life, Times, and 
Travels, as told by a contemporary 3,800 years ago. By 
Rev, R. ALLEN, M.A. With a map, post 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s, 6d. 


Could not have been more reverently and worthily executed 
than it has been by the author.”—Standard. 


WORDS of FAITH and CHEER. A 


mission of Instruction and Suggestion. By the Rev. 
ARCHER THOMPSON GURNEY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


“ Replete with poetic imagery, and at once learned and 
perfect.”— John Bull. 


The GOSPEL its own WITNESS. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1873. By the Kev. 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s, 


“ This charming volume. — John Bull. 


The STORY of OUR FATHER’S 
LOVE TOLD to CHILDREN: being a new and 
Enlarged Edition of Theology for Children. By MARK 
EVANS. Facp. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

„This is a new and enlarged edition of a work of which we 

8282 spoken in terms of high praise. — Christian 

orld. 


A BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and 
WORSHIP for Household Use, compiled exclusively 
from the Holy Scriptures. By MARK EVANS. Facp. 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 64. 

“Simple, and well adapted to those who require such 
help.” — Baptist. 


The PARACLETE: an Essay on the 


Personality and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some 
reference to current discussions. By JOSEPH 
PAKKER. D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


“Many stirring and helpful admonitions toward sealous 
fidelity of Christian life.”—N onconformist, 


— — «~=—- * — 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M. A. 


LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with other Literary Remains. 


cloth, price 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. 


A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. Dedicated by permis- 


sion to the Poet Laureate, Fecp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 


The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE. Translated from the German of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fecp. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 64. 


SERMONS. First Series. 
SERMONS. Second Series. 


SERMONS. Third Series. 
SERMONS. Fourth Series. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
HENRY S. KING and Co., London. 


ST. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE 
WANDSWORTH. 


ACADEMY, | 


MAGNEIINE. 


—— — — 


DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of use, and 
durability of magnetic power. They are and recom- 
in the medical 


tlemen eminent , and 
ahh classes of society have — 12 
Rheuma 


„ In 
Asthma, mies Bee and 


other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE 


Is ue as & ectl 
original 1 of Mesars. Dato 2 Co., improved by 


sessing 
It is 


—— 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, d., M.D., K. A. C. f. x. 


DARLOW'S 


PATENT 


FLEXIBLE 
MAGNETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


remain, 11 
GARTH WILKINSON, 
M. D., M. ROC. 8. R. 


From the Rev. Dr. KERNAHAN, X. A., Fh. D., 7. d. 8., 
&c., Eaitor of “ Dickinson's Theologicaliduarterly. 
St. Alban’s, March 28, 1876. 


that I have 


To Mesars. Darlow and Co. 

Gentuexuex,—I have pleasure in stati 
deprived much benefit from the use of your 
and Throat Protector, which I have been 


close of the year 1874, having adopted it after a severe attack 
I have been ever since happily free. 


get b, PRON, delta e HOUSE PROPERTY 


Matriculate or Graduate. 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Mies D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
rine pal of St. Johu’s Hill House Academy. 


— 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
MY SCHOOL (HOWARD HOUSK SCHOOL), 


The success of this School for thirty-six yeers arises 
from the fact that great attention is paid to subjects te- 
quned in commercial life. Boys have excelled in good 
writing, arithmetic, French, bookkeeping, and mercantile 
correspondence. Pupils from this school have passed the 
Pharmaceutical Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations in Honours, References to 
parents in all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two 
or Pes oy 9 ge , 6 ta 

or views an ros pectus apply to t principals, 
Messrs. J. and J. W. March, 


gala; TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASI TON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


LACK SILKS, bought at Lyons before the 

great hise in prices.--Messrs. JAY were fortunate 
enough to purchase a week before the rise, at remarkably low 
prices, abo t 420,000 worth of BLACK SILKS, and they 
now offer the following advantages to their customers: 


Good BLACK SILK, 4s. 9d. per yard; present value, 7s 6d. 
5s. 3d. 8s 6d 


* 58. Od. * 
JAY’S, Regent-street. 


” ” ” 


” ” 72 93. 6d. 


AUTION,—Owing to the advance in the price 

of silk, a narrower width is often substituted. Messrs. 

JAY take the liberty of advising all purchasers of Black 
Silk, either by pattern or otherwise, to notice the width. 


JAY’S, Regent-street. 


FNWo and a Half Guinea AUTUMN BLACK 
COSTUMES, copied frum new French models. 
JAY’S, Regent-street. 


A hie guineas and 23 guineas EVENING 

DRESSES —The newest and most fashionable style, 
and made of non-crushing black tulle. Engravings of the 
sate postage free on application, 


JAY’S, Regent. street. 


—U—ää— — - - — 


NLEGANT COSTUMES.—Messrs. JAY have 
They are 


received their PAKISIAN COSTUMES, 
quite new in shape and garniture, the amplificated style of a 
late period is avoided, and also the tight-fitting costume 


which one or two French couturiéres introduced in the spring | 


of this year. 
JAY'S. 


£10 


AND 


(LIMITED), 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


Capital—_ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 


I. Registered March 15th, 1876, 

2. Shares sllotted, 2,774, for £69,350. 

3. Properties purchssed, 27; cost of purchase, £47,510 ; 
calculaved to yield an average rate of interest of about 8 per 
cent. 

4. — received for the remainder of the first issue, 
£100,000 at par. 

5. Shares may be paid up in one sum, or by quarterly 
instalments of £5 each. 

6. Ali amounts paid on Shares bear £5 per cent. interest 
from date of payment. 

7. Purchasers of house property of the Company paying 
25 per cent. at date of purchase can have remainder of pur- 
chase-money spread over a term of years. 

8. Ihe rateable value of house property in the metropolis 
has, in the last 20 years, increased 101 per cent, 

For full information apply to 


W. U. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 
an explanatory p*mphiet, entitled “ Five Mimutes’ Talk about 
the House Property and Investmeot Company (Limited),” 
prospectus, and share application forms. 


— — 


— and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DKAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. Mone 
received on deposit. For terms apply at the offices, 54, 
Old Broad Street, E. C. 


WILLIAM PUR OT, General Manager. 


PER CENT.—A few £20 debenture 
BON DS, bearing interest at 10 per cent., ge- 


The London General Mourning Warenouse, 213, 245, 247, | cured on a valuable property.—Full particulars may be 


249, 251, Regeut-street, W. 


' 


obtained on applying to A. Robinson, jun., Chesterfield, 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


— —ů 


and 


truly, 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM 


GARTH WILKIN: 
BON, EsQ., M. D., 8. 


MR. C. 


my o . ex , of the value of your M io 
AP I have 1 asked by letter if my 
was genuine, and if in the time since elapsed your 
inventions stil — themselves as beneficial in my 
To both questions I can answer by endorsing 


as an arm which | am obliged to resort to in a 
good 


In 

some of the utility of in vases of de- 
bility, and as a local remedy tn pal affections arising in 
the course of t. Indeed, I am accustomed to prescribe it 
* topkal s from a low vitality in 
the great nervous centres, or in the principal organs of assi- 
milation, nutrition, ; also in weak 
throats from exhaustion affecting the iarynz.—I am, 


Gaatu Witxrxsoy, M D., MAC. S. E. 


— — — — — | 


From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 


| r re, Greymouth, New 
DARLOW'S To Mesars. Darlow & 1 * 
Gextriemen,—It is now about four 
PATENT months I an to use your 
- or — — | I. of it. 
MAGNETINE The benefit was immediate, end has 
continued. The night huskiness, the 
CURATIVE 2 411 aac, has now 
I am, Gentlemen, , 
APPLIANCES. Your obedient servant, 
; Hexay Bunn. 
MAGNETINE. 


parts. consequence of 
complaints they are continually receiving, feel it incumbent 
upon them to warn the public against rin 1 — made 
in imitation of the genuine MAGHETI E Appliances, but 

found to articles of very in- 


which, on examination, are fo 
ferior manufacture. 

The ever-increasing success of Mesars. Dautow and Co's 
Flexible MAGNETIC Appliances during the past Ten 
Years is evidence of their appreciation by the public ; and 
the testimony of gentlemen of the highest standing in the 
medical profession is that MAGNETANE far surpasses all 
other inventions of a similar character for curative purposes ; 
and experience has proved that in many intricate cases, 
where ordinary treatment has failed, the disorders have 
readily yielded to the gentle, soothing, yet vitalising influence 
of the Magnetine Appliances. 


- DARLOW & co., 
Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 448. 


Opposire CHARING Cross Rartway STATION, 


_ Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 
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— — — 


Hö WYCOMBE CLASSICAL and COM 
MERCIAL 8CHOOL, CRENDON HOUSE. 
Twenty Young Gentlemen are soundly Educated in this 

old-established School, on moderate terms. Diet ualimite: 

of the best quality ; separate beds; with every home comfort. 
Address Rev. MA,, as above. 


Oe COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
Principals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 

Thorongh Education. Careful training. Particulars of 

Fees and Studies iu Prospectus, 


ELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 34, ArunpeL 
GARDENS, KENSINGTON Park Los bon. 

This is confidently recommended to CuristiaAN PARENTS 
by the Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, B. A., from personal 
Knowleage. Eminent Professors attend. 

University Examinations.—Address, “ Principal,“ as above. 


ASHINGTON HOUSE PRIVATE and 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 53, Guildford-street, 
Russell-equare, W.C,— Clean, comfortable, pleasantly 
situated, convenient for City and principal places of interest. 
Near to Euston, Midland, Great Northern, and Metropolitan 
Railway Stations, and General Omnibus routes. Terms 
strictly moderate.—Particulars on application to the Pro- 
prietor, E. Palmer. 


— — — — — —d — — - — — — — ä—— — 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A, 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

Vice-MasTerR-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F.R.8., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the eg Se) Philosophical iety of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathemat Societ 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASsISTANT MasteRs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A. 
F. E. I. S., Member ot the Council of he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &., &c. 


— — — 


JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, EA, B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), | 


Fellow ot Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 

matics at the University of London. 
JAMES WOOD, Esq, M.A. Loni. (in Branch I., Classics) 
A. ERLEBACH, Eaq., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy Resipent—Miss COUKE. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence Tuurspay, 

1 September 14th. 

Prospectuses and turther wformation, s to the 

Head Master at the School, or to — whe Dev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee, S. R 


— — | CEN 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, ga WAKEFIELD. 
EsTas.isuep 1881. 

Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (Lond. U.) assisted 
by competent Masters 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, Chairman. 

: aketield, Treasurer. 


1 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
DEPOSIT 


Le MBARD BANK 
(LIMITED). 


(Extract from the Directors’ Report, prestuted to the Share- 
holders at the Third Ordinary General Meeting, held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, on Saturday, September 16, 1876) :— 

The Directors have again much satisfaction in prese ting 
their Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the 
half-year ending 30th June last, and being their thicd half- 
yesrly t. 

Noteithstanding the geveral depression of business, the 
Directors, du: ing the past six months, have made, in addi- 
tion to temporary loans, 401 advances of a more permanent 
chara, te: (making a total of 770 advances for the year), on 
nortgage deeds, amounting to £35,293 5s 10d., upon which 
the interest and bonus amount to £5,260 Is. 6d. 

From the above, the shareholders will have no difficul'y in 
judging that the business has 80 far developed in proportion 
as tue company has become known to the public, and that, 
from its intrinsic merits and utility, a further and rapid ex- 
pansion mey reasonably be expected. 

The books, vouchers, and accounts of the bank up to the 
30th day of June 1876, have been carefully examined by the 
auditor, and, after an exhaustive investigation, have been 
certified as correct. 

The Directors regret that they were unable to call the 
shareholders together at an earlier date, but have taken steps 
to prevent a recurrence of any such delay in future; they 
also, being fully alite to the importance of the accuracy of 
the figures furnished, have devoted much anxious time to 
their elucidation and confirmation, and, in their discretion, 
they have had the services of an independent anditor, and 
can now place the accounts before you with the greatest 
con fidence. 


The shareholders consist of all classes of society, includin 
clergy, officers of the army and navy, ladies, professiona 
men, merchants, manufacturers, and commercial travellers, 
who have spontaneously joined the company, aad in many 
instances given uvasked, their valuable :estimony to its utility, 
their approval of the principles upon which it is founded, 
and their confidenee in the board of ma agement. 

The Directors in dealing with the profits have reso!ved to 
set aside yearly a sum to provide a reserve fund, so that the 
shareholders may be assured of a permanent dividend of at 
least 124 per cent., also to write off a portion of the pur- 
chase account each half-year. They have no doubt that this 
resolution will meet with the approval of all whe feel an 
interest in the prosperity of the bank. Such a course will 
ensure a double benefit—Ist. Shares entithng to a good divi- 
dend thus permanently secured, will be much more valuable 
than shares receiving larger aividends for a limited period, 
but without the same sold basis to rent upon in times of 
stagnation. tors wilt much more freely entrust 
their funds to a company having a good reserve fund, than 
to one which divides all and provides nothing for the future. 


— — — 


— — — . — 


OMBARD DEPOSIT BANK 
(LIMITED). 

At the Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Share- 
holders, held at the Canuon Street Hotel, on Saturday, the 
lech September, 1876, Colonel MAHON in the Chair, the 
Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts were unan- 


| — ap) roved, and a DIVIDEND at the rate of 12) PER 


was DECLAKED. 

The ccrdiel thanks of the Meeting were unanimously 
passed to Mr. James Pryor, the manager of the Company, 
aud to the cusirman and directors.—By order of the Board, 

R. A. TYLER, Secretary. 

43 and 44, Lombard Street, Sept. 18, 1878. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


W. H. LEE, Ty J. P., — 
J. K WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


Rev, Robert Bruce, MA. L. Bris LP. Wakefield 
1 ruce, 4. ri 7 rs eld. 
Huddersfield. , 4 Wenig, Esq., Gomersa). 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. | L. Shepherd, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev, Chas, ag fT York. | James —— 3 
Rev. J BA Batley. 1. n —j 
James A.. 0 . Su 9 „ Dri u:e 
Rev. J. R. olsteuholme, Prt. Wilkin, M. ., Manchester 
M. A., Wakefield. Jochus Taylor, Esq., Batley 
The Committee of the above School have pieasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capabie 


of accommodating one hun Pupils, and specially edapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. whe socal Mee, is an 
exce'lently-contrived building, where. . . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished 5. 
I examined the dormitories, luvatorics, &c., and found them 
superior to most that | have inspected. The situation cannot 
well be for healthiness. — Extract trom the Cam- 
* Examiner's Report, Midsunmer, 1874. 
course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 

Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as vw 
fit the Pupils for any departnueut of business, or tor Matricu- 
lation at any Univorsity. 

‘There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for tires weeks (at Christmas). 

Applications for admis*.op to ve tent to the 1 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, and furthe information, apply to the Principal o. 


y 
TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap Mastrsr— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A. (Lou- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 

Seconp Master— 

JAMES SHAW, Eag., B. A., (Londou), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 
Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarship 26 Guineas per annum, 
Senior ‘Tettenhall “Tae * 


Junior Tettenhall F n 0 * 
Tenable at the College. 

The Shaw Scholarship £3U per annum. 

D 1430 


‘Tenable tor three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Loudon Universities, 


For Prospectus and intormation as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, 
NA, Secretary, lettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

AUTUMN TERM, from Sxyr. 19 to Dec 20, 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises, 


' 
| 
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and ail Hysterical and 


| 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birnxsecx Buitpine Sociaty, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
ey ng at the Office of the Binkspeck FREEHOLD 

nv Socisty, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Cnan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the Binxkercx BANK, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng- 
lish and Foreigu Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 oe ock in the Evening. 

A Pawphiet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


— FRANCIS RAVENSC«OPFT, Manager. 
ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
ron 
DEATH AND INJURIES 
a y 
AOCIEE Ts ALL KINDS, 
y the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hon. A. Rinnairp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 
Agents, or 
64 CornaiLt, and 10, Kxoent-street, Lox bon. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NOTHER CURE (this week).—Snortness or 
BREATH AND Cutvaus.—“l have used = Dr. 
LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS for upwards of 35 
years, and have derived more beucfit than from any other 
medicine. — J. Kemp, Great Wakering, Essex.” In Bron- 
chitie, Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Rheunatism, 
ervous Complaints, they give instant 


relief. Sold by all Druggists at Is, lid, 20, d., and IIe. 
per box, 


pF PETUAL INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 
Established in 1851. 
D1rREcTors. 
Freeman, George Scott, Esq., Chairman, 
Ash, Charles F, Eq. Robertson, G., Esq, 
Burton, J. R, Esq. Rogers, H. G, Esq, 
Groser, W. H., Esq., B.Sc., Searle, Charles Gray, Esq. 
Lond, Silvester, H. R., Eeq. 
ARBITRATORS, 
Mann, John, Esq. Reed, Sir Charles, F. S. A. 
Marshmen, J. C., Esq., F. G S. Tritton, Joseph, Esq. 
McArthur, W., Mr. Ald., M P. 
AUDITORS. 

Beal, William Ebenezer, Eg. | Burgess, Henry, Esq. 
BANKERS— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co, 
SOLICITORS, 

Messrs. Watson, Sons, aud Room, 12, Bouverie-street. 
Secretary—John Edward Tresidder, Freq. 


The liability of an Investor in this Society can never exceed 
the actual awount of his investments, and as security for the 
safety of such investment, all the Funds of the Society are 
advanced upon the Mortgage of approved Freehold, Copy- 
hold, and Leasehold Properties. 

The objects of the Society are to enable persons to invest 
money in large or small sums at a fair rate of interest, and to 
assist persons to secure houses for their own occupation or 
investment, 

The Society is adapted to all classes. The Shares ure varied 
in amounts from £10 to £100, and can be paid in one sum or 
by monthly subscriptions of 10s. and upwards, 

Deposits received daily at 34 per ceut. interest, subject to 
withdrawal at one week's notice. 

This Society thus provides an easy and safe mode for the 
investment of per:odical savings. The interest is paid either 
hal'-yearly or added to the principal, aud it offers substantia | 
security without personal liability. 

The terms upon which Advances are made will bear favour- 
able comparison with any other society; and the large 
amount advanced (950,000) is a proof that the advantages 
offered have beeu appreciated. 

No premiums sre charged by this Society, the amount of 
advance is paid in full, no deauctions being made for Law 
Costs, Fees, or Office Charges. 

All persous having monry to invest, or wishing to become 
their own landlords, or to become house owners, should apply, 
personally or by letter, to the 
PERPETUAL INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 

16, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E. C. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented localities. 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Musical and 
Pictorial Entertainment, ROBIN HO Ob, THE 
ARCHER THAT MADE A HIT, by Mr. Ernest 
Watcor. WHAT I SAW AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION, by Mr. Matpen. A WALK THROUGII 
THE TOWER, and a charming Lecture on the NEW 
FOREST, in its Historical and Picturesque aspects, by Mr. 
King. BURNING and COMBUSTION, with Brillient 
Experiments, by Prof. GanbNxkR. Type Writer in action, 
Debam's Piano Mecanique, played daly. The Fountains 
perfumed by Mr. Kimmel. Diving Bell, Ke. 

Open from 12 tli 5 and 7 wil 10. Admission to the 
whole, ls.; Schools and Chitdren under 10 years, 6 .; Work- 
men’s Lic ets, on saturday and Monday Evenings, 61. each. 

[ANOFORTES on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM.—SAMUEL BREWER and CO, Manu- 
facturers, 14 and 15, P. ultry, Cheapside. 


— > eee 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s, Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, tered, 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road 8.W, 


ALICYLIC SOAP contains a considerable pro- 
* portion of Salicylic Acid, the newly - discovered 
DISINFECTANT and DEODORIS OR it is 
the most effective Remedy for Disagreeable perspi- 
ration, and exerts a highly Refreshing and fonic 
influence on the Skin.—Every Tablet is stamped 

with the Proprietor’s Trade Merk—“ A Lily.” 


ALICYLIC SUAP.—TIDMAN and SON (the 
Sole Proprietors of this New Invention) beg to 
DIRECT the ATTENTION of the MEDICAL 
PRUFESSION to its ments as an ANTISEPTIC, 
It will quickly subdue minor Affections of the Skin, 
particularly those which arise from irritability 
caused by heat aud other influences.—lu Tablets, 
One Shilling each. 


— 


NALICYLIC SOAP produces a creamy lather, 
and is the very BEST SOAP for NURSERY pur- 
poses, It may be used with even the hardest water 
without detriment t» its Emollient and Antiseptic 
qualities. —Sold by all Chemists in Tablets, Oue 
Shilling each. Trade Mark—*“A Lily.” 


NALICYLIC SUAP is SUPERIOR to OTHER 
ANTISEPTICS in systematic treatment of 
TENDER SKINS, and is especially useful in 
alleviating that tendency which produces roughuess 
or dryness on exposure to wind or sea air. It is 
decidedly the best soap for seaside use.—Sold by all 
Chemists in Tablets, One Shilling each; Boxes, 3s. 


EJOOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION —The celebrated Effectual Cure 
for the Ho»ping Cough without iuternal Medicine. Sold by 


most Chemists, Price 44, per bottle, Wholesale Agent, 
EUWARDS, 38, Old Change, London, 


HITE HANDS.—Use MARRIS'S ALMOND 

TABLET regularly at bed time, aud the hands will 

become white, soft, and smooth. Invaluable after batning. 

Price 6d, Is, aud 2s. 6d.; by post, 7, 14, or 33 stamps.— 

Marris, 37, Berners-atreet, Oxtord street, W.; Staircase, 
Soho Bezaar, and all Chemists, It is not a soap. 


— — — 


MORTALITY AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


An important crisis with Children is Cutting the Teeth. 


Much illness would be alleviated by the application to the 
Gums of 


MRS. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Free from any Narcotic. None genuine without 
“BARCLAY & SONS, FARRINGDON SrREKEHT, LONDON, 
is on the stamp, Sold by all Chemists, at 28. Hd. a bottle. 


— |} 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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CHURCH SEATS ANO FURNITURE, 


eee LAURIE, Educational Publisher, 

School Desk and Apparatus Manufacturer, 63, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, has added to his tay! a ment 
for the manufacture of CHURCH SEATS and FURNI- 
TURE, and can supply Diagrams and Estimates on applica- 


tion. 
THOMAS LAURIE, Publisher and Patentee of Laurie's 


— — 


LOGU 
James Simmons, 28. Edgbaston Street, Birmimgham. 


OCEANIC OZUNE. 


N IMPORTANT DISCUVERY.—Mr. WM. | 
POU PARD, of 7, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, London, | 


is the happy discoverer of a treasure from the ocean, curing 
Rheumatism, Kheumatic Gout, &. Having suffered all the 
intensities of those most fearful maladies, and receiving so 
effectual a cure from the marvellous powers of bis discovery, 
considers ic a duty incumbent upon himself to give publicity 
of the same to suffering humanity, and will soll Pamphlet, 
comes — on receipt of a directed envelope 
and Two Stamps. Free on person To be had 
of all Chemists. 


12 QUININE and IRON 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood. 


Prrrrns QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


—ä — ñ — 


application. 


TONIC 


JEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 
ratory Organs, Ague Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the General 
Bodily Health. 
Is sold by Chemists every where, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118, and in stone jars 22s. each. 


ee 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS. 
Boxes, Is. Id., and 2s. 9d. each. 
The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft corns ; 
the Bunion Plasters a proved remedy for bunions and en- 
larged toe joints. Sold by ali Chemists. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename! 
of the teeth becomes wiite, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is ex: — fregrant, aud — 5 useful for removin 
incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by all 
Chemists, Pots, ls, aud 28 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 
EAFNESS, NOISES IN THE EARS, &. 
DELLAK’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 
an extraordinary remedy, It always reheves, generally cures, 
and is strongly recommended by thousands who have derived 
benefit. It u quite harmless. Sold in bottles, ls, l4d., and 
28. 9d. each, by ali Chemists, 
OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RE3TUORER 
will completely restore mn a few days grey hair to its 
inal colour without wjury. It effeets us o satisfac- 
torily, producing a — - vatural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, aud causes the growth of vew 
hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 


EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 

most reliable, speedy, and agreeabie Cure for Coughs, 

Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of 

the lungs and sir age Is soothing and comforting in 

its action, and quite different from ordinary cough remedies 
Botties, ls. lad. and 28. 9d. All Chemists, 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


ELIXIR. 
and Squills are too often invoked to 
„ Colds, and all Pulmonary D. 


Narcotics, 


* DR. ROOKE’S en 
. Rooke, — ay au “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—*I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 14 
ably it subdued Cough, Pam, aad Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicme, which is free from opium aud squills, uct 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion ano 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used wich the 
most phenyl A 1— 9 — Consumptiou, 
ughs, uensa, t Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affectious of the throat and chest. re , 
Sold in bottles at 1s. Od. 4s, 6d., and IIe. each, by all 
res chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
CO Eat Gt 
Inv u y's Prise Treatise on Dis- 
snags of Se sane cae Ais Vowels,” 0 ony of ich ca 
had gratis of all Chemists. wae 06 
DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
i ing sale the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro 
perties. Hence their mvariable success in the relief and cur 
of indigestion, Laver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, aud all Diseases uf the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills ae se ld in boxes at Is. lid. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d, and 1)s, each, 
Both to be obtained of ali Chemists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve bealth and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Ronke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide. 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning chis the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—‘‘It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think,” 
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PIANOFORTES, 
AVESTAFF'S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms. 
EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's, 
„ hee & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TUTTEN.- 
HAM «COURT ROAD. The only 
House in London excivsively for 
EAL & SON, 
EDSTEADS, 
EDDING. 


BEDSTtFADS, BEUDDING, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 

EDROOM FURNITURE. 

H & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 

contaimmng 450 Illastrations, with 

prices, sent free by post on applica 


tion to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOPSEREAS COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


es 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


of Spurious Imitations of 


In consequence 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA &@ PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature— 


Lea e 1 


— . 
which wut be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine, 


% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worvester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


November, 1874. 
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GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation th out the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists ead [ronm Ke., in Boxes, ls 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester, 


a MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS, 
GENUINE SCOTCH ORANGE MARMALADB., 
GENUINE sCOrCH PURE JAMB. 
SOUPS LN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Dry Lobsters in Tins, tor Salads, Curries, &c, 
Hem and Chicken Sausages in Skins and Tins, 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers iu United Kingdom. 
Factories, Aberdeen and London, 


NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL.—0. D. V. 

PURE BRANDY, fwice Rectified, and aivested of all 

tusel oil.—* Peculiarly free from acidity and better adapted 

to the use of invalids than any other spirit.”—Dr. oo ee 

Ure. Au article of uncoubted purity in point of strength 

and astringent 1 it exhibits the — of a good 
brandy.”—Dr. Letheby. 388. per dos. tablished 1829, 


HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn, 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


„Queen's Quality,” as supplied to Her Mejesty. Delicious. 
Invigorating. A valuable tonic. 42s. doz, net. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
2 Sportaman’s Special Quality,” snd for Travelling. 50s, per 
. net. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 

A by all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepay ment, 

b — *. Distillery, Maidstone. Carriage free in 
„gland. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years 3 ved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the Mae H, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; anu 
as a safe and gentle aperieut for delicate constitutions 
ladies, children and iniants, 


DINNEFORD Axp Co., 
172, New Bond-strect, London, and all Chemists, 


* 


G 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


. * 
Ge ht Qh OF EVERY MAKE, 
0 ay LVERY SIZE. 


VAI CATALOCUES FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 
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ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO. 

NIUM SALOON.—KEBITH, PROWSE, and Co, 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
premises, invite all buyers to inspect theie vared STOCK of 
PIANUPORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
Specialities :—New Bondoir Model Pianette, iv walnut, full 
compa:s, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
and most elegant pianette yet produced; also their new 
grend tron oblique, frame of iron, equal in power and richuess 
of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 guineas, 

City Vepot for Marou avd Hamlin’s American Orgaus, 
No. 48, Chespside, 18 guineas to 150 guaiveas, and for 
Alexandré’s Gold Medal Hermontums, 4 guineas to 100 
guineas, 


LUTES.—The NEW MUDEL FLUTE (old 

fiugering) for beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 
3b guineas aud 7 guimeas. Also Kudall aud Co's Prite 
Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
Second-hand Fiutes of all fingerings, 1 guinea to 25 guinea 
At KEITH, FPROWSE, and Co.'s Mamfiewry, 45, 
Cheapside, 


Morgen BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct Importers, 
offer parties seeking really fine, well tuned instruments, a 
selection of more than 500 boxes, with al the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially devoted to the 
sale of these enchanting insttuments, which for quality have 
no equal.—Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot 
No. 48, Cheapside.— Barre! Pianofortes, 16,18 and 90 gui reas 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 


best. Machine head, covered back, Ke, 5 guineas; 
other mode's, It 12 guineaa, The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard, 6d., nett. The new Instruction Book, with 


full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 
of airs, songs, &c., 6s., nett —K EITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
48, Cheapside. Importers of strings from Italy. 


— — — — 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 
ESSRS. JAY are always 8 with ex- 


perienced dressmakers aud millinere, ready to travel 
to any pert of the kingdom, tree of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden ani unexpected mourning require 
the ummediate execution of mourning orders. 1 take 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at Is per 
yard and upwards to cut from the piece all marked in plain 
figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London 

eneral Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street. 

Reasonable estimates are also giveu for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or swall families, 


JAY'S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL 
WAREHOUSE, 


243, 245, 247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET, W 


— — — 


MOURNING 
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By Her Masesty’s Roya Letrrers PATENT. 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION, 


WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE FROM DRAUOGIIT, Kr., RY 
THE NEW PATENT 
“Excelsior Syphon Ventilator. 


(Title registered.) 

bees) best and most effectual “Syphon” or other 

Ventilator yet off red to the pubhe No moveabe 
parts except regulating valves. Not liable to get out of 
order. Suitable for churches, chapels, pubic and private 
buildings, schoolrooms, stables, workrooms, &c., Ke. The 
supply of air by this Ventilator is not hable to be interfered 
with by winds; it adjusts itself automatically to the demand 
and can be shut off at pleasure. 


HILL. & WHEY, Ventilating Engineers, 


HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 
The Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers, 


20 00 ENGLISH WIVES Require 
9 BLAK 's PATENT MULTUM IN 
PARVU WASHING MACHUINE, price 19s. 6d, the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World. Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anythug, never 
injures the goods washed, Chi d can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials, Sent free upon receipt of P.O.O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Bells at sicht. Can 
earn £4 weekiy and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


1 OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


0 üb 7anse BLOOD MIX. 


Trape Markx,—* BLoop Mixtures.” 

THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND KESTORER. 
Q KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
rated Sore Legs, old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sure Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PART®, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it when you bud it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when, Keep the biood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted tree 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its valne, 


(enn - WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
LUKE w sold im Bottles, 2s. Gd. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls, each—sufticient to 
effect a permanent cure in the great wajority of loug-stand- 
ing cases, —BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT Mi&DI- 
CINE VENDOKS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Iäncolu. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 


LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET, 
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WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
pt ad BR or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipasion, Diarrhoea, Nervous, Bilious, Pul , and 


Young, Nause, Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 
REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion ( ia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 


smell of tobacco or drink. ty-eight years’ invariable 


success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recogn 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions. The 2s. tins are forwarded 
t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother, analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Le- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia. nervous- 
ness, slceplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as | do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what I was before | 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thaoks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St, Mary’s, 
Cardiff —Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two year-, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach rem:nde me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make — 1 urneys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. lu the 
interests of other enfferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c,—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agon —— dyspepsia, qt ng kh ma, cough, 
constipation tu spasms, sick ness, vomitin 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. ed 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in consequence of a Liver Complaiut, I was wasting away 
for seven ) Gars, and so debili and nervous that I was 
unabs te read, write, or, in fect, attend to anything; with a 
1 pe all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful tome, Many medical men, English as 
well as French, hed prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food fur three months, The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position.— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
i Cramp, Kiviney, and Bladder Disorders. — 
Dr. Wurser’s imouial.—“ n, July 19, 18832 — Du 
Barry's Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, 4 
kinds of medicines. It is erly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined it of ody, as also in diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or ; inflamma irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids,—Dr, RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D, 


0 of DEBILITY, nnn „and 


IRRITABILITY. 
“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be it 
has cured me of nightly sweati terrible irritation of the 


stomach, aud bad wh laated eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, com: 
PAKET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isies.” 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
J FOOD (suitably ed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
(Ib., at 28.; of IIb., 3s, d.; Alb., 6s.; Sib, 14. Ib., 
28s.; 24lb., 503. 

U_ BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 

cups at 28.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s. ; 
576 cups, 55s, 

U_ BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
The) soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or crinbing, They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
~ — sustalaing than even meat,—llb., 3s. 6d. ; 21b., bs. : 

» 5s, 

EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 

Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 
Tomaso Cirossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28 


29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, VW.; 8, Walltisch Gasse, | 


Vienna; and at the Grocers aud Cheiaists u every town, 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 30s.; Wallsend- Class B. 27s.; Best Inland, 27s. ; 
Inland, Class B, 24s. Best Coke, 16s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 30s.; Wallsend Seconds, 29s. ; 

best Wigan, 26s.; best Silkstone, 27s.; best Stafford, 26s ; 
new Silkstone, 25s.; Derby Bright, 24s.; Barnsley, 24s. ; 
Kitchen, 22s.; Hartley, 22s.; Cobbles, 218.; Nuts, 2ls.; 
Steam, 22s.; Coke, 16s. per 12 a Cash, Sorcened. 
De High and Hi .; Kingsland, E.; Bean- 
i hart An Great Northern Railway 
Stations, — s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 


and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, N. W. 

ElR'S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; WEIR’S 42s. GLOBE MACHINE for 

Dressmakers; WEIR’S 84s, SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 

Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged. Month's free trial. 

Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


O9 881 & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO- SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 

and address on the labels. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial piat and quart 
titles, 


GAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


PorreD MgaTS and FISH in fancy tins 
R and jars. Wem eet 
Mock’ TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
e 
AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar ouly. 
ALVES'-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


C2882 & BLACK WE LL“S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world. 


— —— — — 


AMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


For some months past Samuel 

The New Stechen have been occupied in 
producing Cloths expressly adapted 

Tr ousers, for Suits and Trousers, yet at prices 


which (comparing the quality) com 

. 4 , | pletely excel all others. Althou 
at 138 & I 8 so newly introduced, 5 - 
which these new cloths already 
stand is highly satisfactory. 


The 
New Suits, | anf to ofec THE NEW 


at 429, & 608. Tae New suits a 48. 30. 


From the establishment of their 
firm, forty-one years ago, SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have made the proper 

’ Clothing of Youths and Boys ther 
Youths and closest study, and, from season to 
season, brought out new and popu 
lar fabrics and styles peculiarly in 
keeping with the requirements of 
juveniles, Parents and Guardians 
will insure every possible wish 
being fulfilled by visiting Sydenham 
House, as Samuel Brothers have 

(im anticipation of the 
son) an immense variety of 
SUITS for YOUTHS and BUYS, 
guarauteed to sustain almost any 
amount of wear. All the “ Wear- 
Resisting” Cloths are made from 
Selected Wools, and particular at- 
tention is given to the finishing 
Processes at the Cloth Mills, 

YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ SUITS 
(“ WEAR-RESISTING”), 166. to 
45s. YOUTHS’ and BUYS’ 
OVERCOATS, 12s. 6d. to 42s, 


Boys’ 
Clothing 
for the 


Season. 


Samuel 


B ro t h @rs\| 80 great has been the develop- 
N ew ment of their trade that SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have decided to open 


Pre M18 eS sr Tage vil wen nee ot 
are such extent and so perfectly adapted 
Now Open, | tion ot seders can hexeatter occur,” 
65 & 67, 
Ludgate Hill 


— — — 


— — — 


— — — 


The New Premises are sitva’ed next door to Tux City 


BANK, nearly opposite Messers. Samuel Brothers’ presevt 
Establishment. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, E. C., London. 


TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &., 65 and 67, 


Ur R- e shold be mas in 

FURN R ication 8 

the BEDFORD PANTEC ON arte te (Lémited) 
* Se — 

rom. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 

Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C 


M. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CI.AIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


r Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


FP AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash), 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All io elegant Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N.W. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT and SANATORIUM, Resident 
Physician: WM. CUBITT LUCEY, u. p. C. M. M.R.C.8, 
Eng. The extensive alterations and improvements qwhich 
have been going on at Ben Rhydding are now complete, and 
the house is perfectly ready for the reception of wr and 
visit rs, Hydro-Therapeutic treatment at Ben dding is 
aided by pure air, beautiful scenery, recreation various 
kinds, and pleasant society. The affords every 
— for which ad the Manager, Ben Rhydding, 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in ld. and 1 ets, and 6d., ls., 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers. Schools, families, and hotels 
should purchase the 2s. 6d. and 58. sise, as there is u conside- 
rable saving. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 

—_ A Breakfast and on. * 

valuable for persons with w igestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
Wholesale Agents— Franks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
London, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Towusend’s 


laints, , all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
een ae Wes of the blood, and all humours and 
morb. collections of the body, in short, it ‘ 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 48. 6d., 78. 6d., lls. Od. Sent by 
rail to any address. Pille and Ointment, each in boxes, 
ls, Id., 28. 9¢., 48. 6d., by post for 15, 36, and 60 stamps. 
Sold by all Druggists. C Depot, 131, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don. Get the red end bir~ wrapper with the old Dr.’s 
head in the centre. 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEHK’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the iarities aud 
r- d. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to or excoriate ; It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
ee Se a Se & py ae 

from observation. 


to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

mw, A Single Truss, 16s., 2 le., 268. Gd., and 3)s. 6d, 

ostage, Ir se. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d. 426. and 53s. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joha W hite, Io t 


Cre, Piccadilly. 
’ EW PATENT 


N 

JILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
a.ended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test mvention for giving eflicieat aad per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKN aud swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. ‘t is 
porous, ht im texture. aad imexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordirery stocking. Price 44. 6d., 7s. Gd, I., avd 

l6s. each. Fostage, free. 


Jehu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 


recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending co 
has been added. Specimen copies wi 


A new Index of hymns suitable for the you 


gational worship. 
be sent by post to 


or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 


States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 


Address, the 


v. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


— — — — — — 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
We have been glad to receive from ee a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling 


“The arrangement is 


( good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 
“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns i 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume w 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.” —The 
excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . The 


eightpence, but it has 
2 ＋ for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
ill enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
Baptist. 

editors have laboriously 


-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” — Freeman. 
TI * H 8 
prices. e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC 


Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


uired. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


Specimen 


Jopies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
a with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


FREDRk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 


thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and t 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated ines in the ordi roasting 
front of the fire if desired. The various sises suited to differen 


Messrs. EDWARDS and 8ON’S, 


properly 
dove in 


inary Kitcheners, and 


t Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 


Candidates 


Presses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garmeats. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


— 


WILLIAM TARN 


AND CO. 


CARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, AND BEDDING. 


NEW FABRICS IN 


CURTAINS AND 


GENERAL 


HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 


The attention of all who are purchasing is requested to the IMMENSE VARIETY THEY ARE 


NOW SHOWING in these Departments. 


They invite spesial attention to a Large Parcel of Good BRUSSELS at 2s. 9}d. (this quality has never 
been offered at so low a price); and TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 2s. 24d. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, 8. E. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Drawings aud Price Lists on application. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION, 


AND 18 


A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE of CONSTANT 
UTILITY. 


ny pees! of paw gr bg Flour to be “ the 
entirely groundless, the imperfect tation 
from the Lancet which is used in A. this 


ion does not convey the of that jourual.— Vi 
Lancet, November 13, 1875. — _ 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS inform the Trade and the Public 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in 
ONE OUSCE PACKETS 


in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced fac- 
simile of that uxed for the Two-Vunce Packets. 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
2 to pectoetion should — 2 lhe — 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 

KINAHAN and Co,, find that, through the recommen- 
dation of the Medical Profession, the demand for their 
CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for y medicinal 
pur is very great. They think it will be satisfacto 
to the Public to read the following EXTRACTS OF TH 
ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky from the eminent Aualyst, 
Dr. Anruur Hitt HassaLi:— 

“1 wave very carefully aud fully analysed samples of this 
well-known aud popular Whisky. The samples were soft aud 
mellow to the taste, aromatic aud ethereal to the swell The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, we | matured, and of 
very excellent quality, ‘Ihe Medical Protession may feel fu! 
confidence im the purity aud quali of thie Whisky.” 20, 
Gt. T:TCHFIELD sf, OXFURD Sr., LUNVDUN, 


“JNO. GOSNELL T CO-S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTA 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
141 decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C, 


* 


Jy 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 
Enabling Parents, Teachers, and Ministers to unite in 
TRAINING AHILDREN IN BIBLE RELIGION, 


TheSYSTEMATIC BIBLB THACHER. 
Cloth 2s. Over 700 Lessons for all Teachers. 


BIBLE VOICES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Id., 2d, 3d. For Parents to help their Children and 
test their progress, 

ONE SET, Post tree, for Half-e-Crown. 

For Model Lecsons, or further particulars apply at the 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING DEPOSITORY, 
15, Paternoster Square, K. C. 


THE LAY PREACHER: 


A MISCELLANY OF HELPS 
For the Study, Pulpit, Platform, and Desk. 
Twopence Monthly. 
2s. Gd. a Year, Post Free. 


The low price at which the LAY PREACHER is published 
renders it the cli®apest serial of the kind; it is increasing in 
circulation; it has been most favourably noticed by the Press, 
and highly commended by numerous readers in England, 
Canada, and America; it is catholic in spirit, earnest in 
tone; unconventional in meth d; is loyal to the orthodox 
interpretation of Holy 122 and is especially valuable 
ta those ‘or whom it is designed. Ite um is to kindle 
thought, to stimulate religious feeling, and to aid in efficient 
and useful service in the Church of Gud, 

The LAY PREACHER Vol. for 1875 may still be had, 

Price 3s. 6d., post tree. 


F. E. LONGLEY, 39, Warwick Lane, London, F.C. 


Now Ready, Taird Edition, cloth, post free 13 stamps, 


ine of HOM(C@OPATHY. 
A 2 it every success. — The First Pres. Gen. Med. 
tr nneil, 
“A clever exposé of the system. — The Med. Cire. 
London: G Hill, 154, Westminster-bridge roa l. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stampa, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Mariechal-street, Aberdeen, 
LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
ConTENTS, 
Medical Advice to the Invalid. 


1. 
2A Prescriptions for Various Ailments, 

3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
4. 


— 


— 


Nerve, Power, and Depression, 
Salt Baths and their Efficacy in Nervous Ailments. 
5. The Coca Leaf a Kestorer o Health and?! Strength. 


OOKS (Second-hand Miscellancous), RE- 
MAINDERS, &c—C HERBERT, English and 
Foreign Book«elier, 60, Goswell-road, London, R C.- C ATA 
LOGUE XIX, free on receipt of two — Libraries, 
Old Books, Waste Paper, and Parchment pur. hase 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED ro 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD BPECIALITIES, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, N Beat 


in the 
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GRATIS. 


THE BAPTIST UNION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


PUBLIC MEETING IN THE TOWN HALL, 


On Wednesday evening there was a soiree at the 
Town Hall, which was much crowded, and there 
was singing by a trained choir, which was much 
appreciated. Subsequently, at half-past seven, 
there was a public meeting, and great numbers of 
people were unable to obtain admission to the hall. 
The Chairman of the Union presided, and after 
devotional exercises, and the reading of a letter of 


apology from the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, who was | 


kept away by domestic affliction, the Rev. W. 
AnpeERsON, of Reading, gave an address, in which 
he showed that the past history of the Church 
pointed out the one lesson that piety or spirituality 
was the Church’s chief power. The history of the 
Nonconformist churches had been a history of per- 
secution upon persecution, but they had been 
fighting a gradually winning battle ; over the fires 
of martyrdom, through the prisons, through family 
sufferings, and personal pains, they had been 
fighting their way to the glorious climax when the 
Church of Christ should be swept away from human 
states, when it should spurn Cœsar's arm and come 
forth to win the world for Christ. (Loud applause. ) 
He hoped they would be inspired by the past, and 
never rest until God’s acre was alike open to all, 


until the National Church was purged of all Ritualism | 


and until the education of the children by the State 


was altogether apart from denominationalism of 
any kind. (Applause.) 

The Rev. A. Murse.t, of London, was speaking 
of the utility of the meetings of the Union, when 
Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., entered the hall, and was 
very enthusiastically received. The speaker 
welcomed Mr. Chamberlain, and hoped the chair. 
man would give the hon. member for Birmi m 
the thanks which — at the * — of all 

triots, and therefore from all Baptists. (Applause. ) 
Mr. Mursell proceeded to say that the Baptiats were 
scattered over the four kingdoms, and many of them 
hardly ever looked at their own — . — They 
took up the brilliant columns of their weekly litera- 
ture, and read with throbbing hearts of how the 
Mutual Improvement Class at Bethesda had presented 
a brother in Cornwall with Cruden’s Concordance 
and an inkstand—(laughter)—and how the Dorcas 
Society in Cumberland had endowed the wife of 
another brother with a Willcox and Gibbs’ sewing 
machine. ( hter.) Ry the agency of the 
Baptist Union, the possessor of the concordance and 
the vicarious possessor of the sewing-machine could 
meet one another in the flesh, and know what 
manner of men they were, and those who had 
neither concordance nor se -machine could 
ascertain the witchcraft that ir brethren had 
used to win such guerdon from their flocks. Then, 

ain, through the same literary medium they found 
that a correspondence was waging hot on the ortho- 
doxy of a hymu- book, on unfermented wine, or the 


helpfulness of Darlow’s c belts City 
Alas! too often in 


Mission work. (Laughter.) 
these heated controversies the names of those who 
„give each other plaguy knocks” were concealed 
under a nom de plume. But sometimes the writers 
had names that they dared sign to what they wrote, 
and their owners — fi — face to 
face at the Baptist Union yr eee noth 
to divide — — a cold Fan + maton 
(laughten)—an ey soon t, 
— turned the cold shoulder to each other any 
more. ( Applause.) There was something not only 
pleasant enjoyable, but which in its stimulation 
effect on every heart bore practically on their ind 
vidual and united work in these greetings; and 
there was not one amongst us so or misan- 
thropic but would return to his task for the 
Master with a lighter and a braver heart from the 
meetings of the Baptist Union. But if this fra- 
ternal object at any time comprised or exhausted 
the utility of their Union, it was not so now. That 
Union which was strength had stimulated them to 
solid effort and achievement, such as the Pastor's 
Augmentation Fund. But they had political and 
spiritual functions asa Union. It had been pro- 
1 to merge them in other and larger ies. 
e hoped they did not lack Catholicity, but while 
their ark contained the pearl of sacred teuth which 
they believed it did contain, and which it con- 
tained alone, they did not mean to be merged. 
No. It was their aim to m all oth to sub- 
merge them—(laughter)—and he did aay Bed of 
seeing Mr. Dale there yet—(applause)—yes, to sub- 
merge them, baptizing them in the name of the 
Fat „L. of the Son, and — the 17 1 — 
They s out as the one ple who pr y 
repudiated all — 42 — They in. 
flicted no rite on the unconscious or un and 
repudiated all spokesmanship or proxy on behalf of 


| 


| 


another. They stood by their chairman in de- 
claring that the two extremes of freedom and of 
priestcraft, between which the struggle of their 
time was were represented by Papists on 
the one hand ists on the other. (Ap- 
plause.) The s er then went on to s in 
impassioned terms of the Bulgarian atrocities and 
the duties thereby imposed on them, and sat down 
amid loud a 

The CHatrman then welcomed Mr. Chamber- 
lain for the great services he had rendered to the 
cause of unsectarian education, and expressed con- 
fidence that his career as a member of Parliament 
would be most useful, brilliant, and honourable. 
Amid loud cheers he asked Mr. Chamberlain to 
address the meeting. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., who was received with 
renewed cheers, said his reception was as cordial 
as though he were one of the flock. His friend 
Mr. 44 had pressed him to come, but he 
thought he should hardly represent his consti- 
tuents, the Liberal portion at least, if he did not 
stand forward to welcome to their town the tist 
Union. The -~4_% Baptist of Birmingham, 
their late friend Mr. Vince, whom he was proud 
to call his friend, was a man of si purity and 
disinterestedness of life, a man whose marvellous 
ability was only equalled by the sweetness and 
goodness and kindness of his e r. And in all 
political agitation he had never found any lack of 
support from members of the Baptist Union, and 
he had come to regard them as keeping alive in he 
4 1 — how man ‘ places — 1 the 
an es, especially in country vi e 
lamp of i He honoured them accordingly, 
and rejoiced to see them in his own town. (Ap- 
plause.) There were many advantages which 
struck even a stranger in connection with such a 
great convention as this. He would not speak of 
the awakening and maintaining of religious life ; 
that, no doubt, had been already dealt with by 
other speakers; but these unions provided them 
with that organisation of which they never stood 
more in n A member of the present Govern- 
ment, very high in office, said that what gave him 
the greatest satisfaction at the general election 
was the utter col of the Nonconformists. 

While they thought him too san- 
) must admit that the 


h 
p ion of Noncon- 
parison with other voters ; and it 
behoved them now to take a proper view of the 
whole situation, to take up their position, not as 
Nonconformists or Dissenters, but as citizens of a 
ear, hear,” and a f 


claimed, not for] issen 


hole 
political force which they 
their back, followed them in their 


hter) 
igious freedom through- 


and religio 
(Loud 


breadth of the land. 


rity 


testants had been a revolt against ecclesiastical 
authority. After referring to the principles they 
held in common, he said that Parliament might as 
well legislate about the weather or solar system as 
on ecclesiastical matters. (Hear, hear.) During 
three centuries the Nonconformists had been in a 
position of revolt—a ition full of peril. The 

rinciple of the sac of conscience was held 
in trust by them for the Church and the world, 
although he must admit that in these modern days 
a large proportion of the members of their churches 
knew little of their ecclesiastical history and were 
strap to their jastical traditions. But he 
thought the principle that religion was a matter that 
lay between the individual soul and God was, as put 
in, that form, untrue and mischievous. They showed 
that they did not believe it. Their association in 
religion and ration in all forms 1 
and so did the Bible and Christianity. y, every 


built, hymn-book they printed, 
contradicted the principe and was «prow Chat th 
religious life was not likely to be originated in any 
man except from contact with other men, and that 
it never reached its true strength and perfection 
and beauty except throngh Christian fellowship. 
(Applause.) He would remind them that they were 
the trustees and representatives of the true idea of 
the Christian Church, and that Church for which 
they claimed very high prerogatives. He quar- 
relled with Rome because it made too little 
of the Church, and with the Church of England 
very largely on the same ground. He would ask 
them to remember the greatness and sanctity of 


_ the Church, for in their struggle against illegitimate 


ecclesiastical authority they were in danger of 
suppressing a true ecclesiastical doctrine. He be- 
lieved the Christian life could never be — 
developed except in fellowship with other Christian 
people, and that the Uburch was as necessary for 
the Christian man as the family for the child, or 
the nation for the citizen. And it was their duty 
to cultivate not merely what they were accustome:! 
to call their — 1 piety, but also to cultivate 
what might be described as social piety. In order 
to this, however, they must recogaise the Church 
as a Divine institution. Recently in reply t) a 
very eminent ol man who said he thought their 
principle was that any two or three or four Christian 
men, without aski anybody, might resolve to 
found and create a Christian Church, he (Mr. Dale) 
said that for himself he declined to recognise any 
such right as a normal thing. He replied, *‘If | 
had been living in Smyrna when Polycarp was 
bishop there, I should not think I had a right to set 
up a little church in the suburbs without the per- 
mission of the church to which I belonged ;” and 
while he had been in Birmingham—and he had 
known Birmingham now as minister and student 
for nearly thirty years—so far as the Congrega- 
tionalists were concerned and he thought 
it was the same with Baptists, there hal 
never been a new church founded excep 
with the concurrence of existing churches. 
He thought that the right of individuals to found 
new churches, a from the concurrence of exist- 
m Ng ey to which they belo was a right 
which he thought could be exercised wisely an 
safely and righteously = in very rare aud 
exceptional circumstances. ( n He thought 
also that it was a bad — en their members 
constantly absented themselves from church meet. 
ings and took no part in church affairs. Of course, 
if all the pleasant people wy away there would be 
very un t people left behind —(laughter)— 
and they did not enter the church in order to asso- 
ciate simply with the pleasant ayy He did not 
care for that Christian charity which had so much 
love for the Christian Church in general that it ha: 
no love for any Christian church in particular. 
Hear, hear.) He heartily sym ised with a 
ealthy denominational spirit, and did not like to 
hear denominational ne spoken of, even iu 
joke, N (Laughter.) It was rather too 
much their habit to de ate their own literature. 
If a man wrote an ein Good Words, they all 
thought it a most beautiful and admirable article ; the 
same man wrote in the Baptist Magazine, and they 
cared nothing for it. That was a scandal and a 
shame. (Hear, hear.) He bt also that their 
relations to other churches should be regulated by 
the t of Christianity. Churches of other denc- 
i wherever they were assemblies of genuiue 
Christian people, had Christ's presence with them 
and His presence with them they ought to respect 
and venerate, and not unnecessarily interfere with: 
them, or trench u already occupied by 
them. Then, alt an ardent Protestant, he 
should be slow to a 21 any district 
in a heathen country which ng really and 
effectively worked by an earnest and zealous 
Roman Catholic Mission, and though a stauoch 
Nonconformist, he should be very slow to establish 
a church in any village that had an 
Evangelical clergyman in the — church. He 
was a regationalist ; but if in a county town 
he found a healthy, vigorous Methodist church, he 
should be inclined to leave it there untouched, 
believing that it was infinitely better to have one 
strong and effective Methodist church in a country 
town than to have a feeble Methodist church and a 
feeble Congregational church. (Hear, hear.) He 
was a Podobaptist, and he knew they differed from 
him. But if there were a Baptist church earnest 
and effective in any village in the country, dear 
and sacred as the institution of infant baptism 
was to him, God forbid that he should 
attempt to establish a Congregational church 
there. (Hear, hear.) He recognised the 
resence of the Lord Jesus Christ there amen; 
His people; and with so much work to do else- 
where, he thought it better to leave that church t» 
do its own work, and to escape gradually and when 
it might from what seemed to him its imperfect 
appre ion of the mind of Christ. (Applause ) 
hey wanted in political life definite convictions 
and definite e of convictions, and their 
controversy with unbelief was largely troubled by 
the same cause. IIe was very greatly impressed 
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arms was r 
colours of the 


intelligence were supposed to have hit 
their final climax in the doctrine that 
was true and false at the same time’? He wo 
say, 1 — out your own convictions. Let them 
speech all round; they would be the 
better for it. If God had given him truth that 
„ 14 


those great common truths which they held in 
trust with other Christian churcbes for the salva- 
tion of the world. (Applause. ) 

The benediction having been pronounced, the 
meeting separated. 


—— EEE — — — 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT PLYMOUTH. 


The proceedings of the Plymouth Congress are 
said to have been dull, and there certainly seems to 
have been some want of animation in them. The 
subjects discussed, however, touched many human, 
spiritual, and ecclesiastical sympathies; and if 
there was an absence of fiery partisanship, there 
was a good deal of common sense. 

There are two feelings with respect to Dr. 
Temple’s address. Some describe it as playful and 
amusing, while others say the bishop simply scolded 
the Congress as a useless, impracticable, dangerous, 
twaddling body.” What the bishop really meant 
was, that such congresses did not represent the 
best intellect or the best life of the Church. He 
told the ‘assembly amidst what we are told was 
their ‘‘ puzzled disappointment,” that they were 
not in the full sense any fair or real representa- 
tion of the Church in England. Of course this is 
true; but the way of putting it could not have 
been very pleasant. 

The first subject discussed was the Bonn Con- 
ference, upon which there was a wide difference of 
opinion, although it was evident that the sympathy 
of the Congress as a whole was with the Old Catho- 
lics. Bishop Perry, who read the introductory 
paper, seemed to think it necessary to go into the 
whole history of the Old Catholic movement, after 
which he stated in what respects he himself, 
as a minister of the Church of England, 
could not agree with it. In relation especially 
to the Eucharistic Sacrifice,” Bishop Perry said, 
„J am sure the Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury would never have assented to this article, 
and I hope the clergy and laity of our Church will 
never do so. If I were required to subscribe it, I 
could not continue a minister of our communion.” 
It, however, Dr. Perry was heard with some im- 
patience, because of his Evangelical sympathies, 
the Dean of Lichfield had a contrary reception. 
The dean went into history, too, and with manifest 
sympathy. He said :— 

t between the Old Catholics, 
ise Anglican communion, and the Eastern churches, 


are many We all alike agree :—1, 
Upon the consti of the Christian Church ; 2. Upon 
the authority of the first six (Zoumenical Councils: 3. 


independent. We do net seek to draw into our com. 
munion the members of other churches, who may see 
reason to desire a reform of their own commuuion. 


Lord P.uxxet, who followed, struck another 
note when he expressed regret that the basis of 


Old Catholics would exclude “ non-Episcopalians.” 


Mr. Meyrick followed, of course on the High 
Church side, and the Bishop of Wincnesrsr con- 
tributed much when he said that he went to 
Bonn on the pressure of a Nonconformist minister, 


„The Increase of the Episcopate” drew a good 
audience, “Earl Netson, who should have been a 
bishop or an archdeacon at least, read a vigorous 
and pronounced paper. What is to be thought of 
this 

The tendency of an overgrown diocese is to compel 
the Bishop 1 much he may strive it, 
and many of them do strive against it to the 
utmost of their power) to e more and more 
simply executive officers of the State, administering the 
law amo their clergy by the help of legal advisers. 

It also y tends to induce attempts to govern 
the Chureh by manifestoes put forth from 
time to time from caucuses of bishops meeting in 


advice of his clergy and laity after the older and more 
primitive model. 

As a direct protest against these increasing evils, and 
as witnessing to a desire for a restoration of the oid 
identity between the bishop, priests, and people, we 
hear from time to time from our home pulpits and 
from committees of our mission societies, a — 
waxing louder and more outspoken for bishops who 
show themse!ves above all worldly considerations, who 
will lead missions the heathen, who will seek to 
put down vice and intemperance by the spiritual power 
which Christ has granted to His Churoh, who will 
counsel their , and take counsel with them 
instead of ruling merely as executive officers of 
the State. Jn a word, the existing evils have induced 
many virtually to go in for Disestablishment, and to 

otest against any more State or (as they are called in 

ndia) gnaw be appointed, 
R — r asked to 1 er an 1 nd 

o increase opr obj er that 


new diocese proposed than it ought to be, 
2 eel ey te State is larger 
than is at all requisite ; or, coming nearer to the real 


objeotion, that it is useless to have any more bishops | 


directly appointed by the State. 

And what will be thought of this 

Let us strive, then, to root out from among us all 
lingering longings for the use of the tem sword for 
the enforcement of spiritual discipline ; this is the pecu- 
liar errorfof the Papacy and of the Roman Curia at the 
present time, and we must not forget that it is blazoned 
on the forefront of the Gospel dispeusation— My king- 
dom is not of this world.” Therefore, let us learn 
look to spiritual influences in ce to State law. 
Let us be to throw aside, it may be, some- 
what of worldly pomp and position, by consenting to 
the division of endowments with the division of sees ; 
and if we only determine, as a united body, that the 


thing shall be we shall toon win back that normal 
identit betwen bishops, 22 and people, which 
original bound us or ve us a strength 
among nations to Mich the bens accidents of tem- 
poral pomp or of temporal power are as nothing. 
The Rev. H. Temprz, of Leeds, was, if possible, 
more radical than Earl Nelson. He ventured to refer 
to Apostolic precedents and the testimony of the 
early Churches, and declared that what was wanted 
back was the original episcopate. As to the imme- 
diate want— 

We can di then, I will say, with seats in the 
House of We cun certainly dispense with that 
has now so long 


distinguished 
enjoyed, the ep chaplaincy of that august 
assembly. We can with palaces. We can 
wi 4,000/. a-year. We can dis- 
, too, when once our bench is sufficient y manned, 


with the clumsy provisional nomination of 


fraganc. 
A further development of Mr. Temple’s opinion 
was given in the following words :— 

Let the av 


l 
suf- 


annual income of all bishops in time 
at not less than 2,000/. nor more than 


sum up in every 

mum of 2,000L a- year, and to provide 

suitable residences, The last-named work might de 

considerably helped by the sale of such episcopal castles 
as 


Talk of confiscation! But Churchmen call it by 


word, read justment. Nobod ke in 
but Mr. Lownaar vemeshed 


— 


The paper on the Causes and Influence of 
Uabelief in me goat by the Dean of MANcuEsTER, 
was able, but wanting in comprehension. He 
assigned the causes to the poverty of spiritual life, 
to the want of unity, toa supposed 
between a — sag ene and to ay — 
ticiam —or the t spiritual subjects are 
“unknowable.” A dean could not, of course, 
— the history or the existence of the Esta. 
blished Church as a main cause of unbelief, nor 
could the Dean of Manchgster say anything about 
Ritualism. This subject Was well maintained by 
Canon Garbett and Archdeacon Reichel and by 
Archdeacon Denison in c ristic style, the 
archdeacon holding that the present school system 
to be one of the t causes of unbelief,” and 
that nothing like it had existed since the days of 
Julian the Apostate 

The subjects of the Church in the Army and 
Navy seemed to be interesting to only afew. An 
original suggestion was made to the Congress— 
viz., that bishops should be appointed to the Army 
and yy! 

It is felt that the Church does not keep the 
people whom it nourishes, and it was therefore 
natural that one subject to be discussed should be 
the best way to keep the young faithful to the 
Church after leaving school.” A variety of sugges- 
tions was thrown out. Mr. Kitto, for instance, 
— cheerful social gatherings and bright and 
ively services, Mr, Shelly, an ex-Dissenter, 
suggested Church teaching, and Prebendary Salmon 
a course of instruction on the Thirty-nine Articles ! 

The Central African meeting was, of course, well 
attended, although Sir Bartle Frere did not make 
his appearance. Commander Cameron was well 
received. He said, however, nothi new, but 
gave valuable suggestions as to the missionary work 
in Africa. His speech was of a hopeful character 
and full of information. 

In the discussion on the ‘‘ Dearth of Clergy” on 
Thursday there seemed to be a feeling that the 
dearth was not so great as had been su 
Stress was laid * the money difficulty by 
Dr. Thornton, and the President deprecated any 
— ol the present intellectual standard. The 
practical suggestions seem to have been made at 
random, and it is difficult to see how the discus- 
sion could assist to remove the evil. 

On the same day there was a really good debate 
on the Recovery of Classes alienated from the 
Church.” Canon Money, of Deptford, who opened, 
told the Congress that en Oe per cent. of the 


* 


, referred to the extreme tability of the 
hurch, to her want of elasticity, to the rapid and 
" |” growth of secular knowledge. He 


made obvious that the Ch should 
in future be true to herself, but forgot to say 
which ‘‘self” he referred to; then he 

what he termed “‘ religio 1 by w he 
meant social equality in the Church, greater free- 
dom in Church and the association of 


adequately r ted in its periodical publications 
—we hope that itis misrepresented. 
Spiritual Life in its Personal and Social Aspect 
was taken up on Friday. The read in this 
section were full of wise Christian suggestions and 
— 14 That of the Sub- warden of Clewer, the 
Rev. W. H. Hurcutnas, reprinted at length in the 
John Bull, was a masterly and at the same timea most 
devout address, characterised b breadth and 
profound spiritual instinct. In the brief space which 
was allotted to him, Mr. Hutcbi put * — 
more su ve thought, concisely and clearly 
. and admirably arranged, upon the nature 
of the spiritual life and the conquest of sin, than 
will often be found in whole volumes. Something 
there was in it of the mystics, but ps there is 
too little danger of our falling into the habits of 
thought of the ics in the nineteenth century. 
The Due tions of Church and State was 


the last subject of importance b t before the 
t attracted a 1 The 


Neither of the two bodies thus conrected should seek 
to interfere with the functions of the other, that, 
on the one hand, the Church should not seek in any 
way to contro! the State in the exercise of its functions 
of government, and on the other that the State should 


Unless this freedom of action be respected, the Church 
is crippled in the ormance of ite proper duty. 
There are two modes in which the State may exercise 

functions so as to override the freedom of action on the 
part of the Church :—first, by authorising lay tribunals 
to adjudicate doctrine ; and. secondly, by undue 
interference with the selection and nomination of her 


religious body is based, is one which, « 
seem justly to belong to the members themselves or 
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their representatives. This principle is recognised | 
under, perhaps, various forms and with — modifi- 


is no legislation, and the secular jurisdiction is no juris- 
diction, for the State is no fountain of 2 or truth, 
t 


and its courts do not ess to expound the mysteries 
| that discipline 


ia have kindled the sympathies of all 
in favour of the oppressed, this Con- 
and earnestly implores her most 


munities. Further, in any association t of | of religion, of to gracious Majest nt to 
which recognise as in the Established Gene this | which heals and 6 Tee ee adopt such 
country the Divine commission of the clergy it would Surely of such a state of thi did a character in | measures as ma ve most effective prevent the 
seem to be a natural inference that with them when | Lord Beaconsield’s novel rightly say as follows:— | repetition of — — cruelties, 

duly convened, the performance of this high duty should | “What ean be more anomalous the con- 


rest. Does the of Establishment, under which to 
the memcers of the Established Church certain tempo- 
ralities are teed and certain privileges given, 
properly modify the application of this principle! Not, 
surely, so far as spiritual functions are concerned, with 


which it is the duty and the right of the Church alone | 


to deal. This was recognised in the legislation at the 
time of the Reformation, and, until a comparatively 
recent period, continued to be the basis of the law upon 
the subject in this country. The State could also over- 
rule the Church in the ointment of her spiritual 


rulers, and he thought valid objection might be raised 
to the present od of appointing bishops in this 


country, suggesting that the selection of three persons | constitution avails, why eve 
uly cunstituted Church body for submission to | Commons should not be a 


bya d 
the Crown, one of such three to be nominated appeared 
well deserving consideration. 

Here we have a demand for increared powers of 
self-legislation. Mr. BARDsLxx followed, but we 
have no report of what he said. Next came an 
elaborate paper from Mr. W. G. Pattimmore, who 
first traced the origin of the connection between 
Church and State—the leading idea of this section 
being that the Church had definite doctrines and 
practices when the State 
established it, those doctrines and practices being 
unchangeable by man. These were therefore 
matters wholly ‘‘ outside of the competence of the 
State, and not alterable” by it. Further, 
said Mr. Phillimore, — 

As whenever a State has accepted and established a 
Church it has taken it and its teaching as a whole, so, 
having once established it, the State cannot afterwards 
proceed to alter or remodel its doctrines, or necessary 
rites or discipline, without destoying the oe of 
faith on which the whole body rests, aud rendering the 
altered or remodelled Church a mere creature of man 
and of civil law, without claim to Divine origin. It ia 
the course of time the rulers or people of a State cease 
to believe the doctrines of the Church which is esta- 


blished among them, they may disestablish that Clrarch, 


are 80 , establish any other one 
which that which they now believe to be true. 
But if they pretend to keep their old Church, tinkerin 
its doctrines according to the changes of their belief, 
they lose their Church as a Divine institution with a 
itive claim on their faith, and get a mere 
uman organisation made by themselves and teaching 
a string of -ductines whidk have henceforth me historical 
foundation, 
As to reforms in ritual, they must be made by 
the Church and not the State, for the essence of 


and if 


in various countries | 


or the licence of such meeting should 


| stone on Church and State” chap. vi. sect. 


nection between State and Church! Every condition 
on which it was originally consented to has been can- 
celled. That original ce in my view, an 
equal calamity for the nation and the Church; but at 
least it was an intelligible compact. Parliament, then 
consisting only of members of the Established Church, 


was on ecclesiastical matters a lay synod, and might, in new Con 


some ts of view, be a rtion of 
Churo government. But you Ar this exclu- | 


sive character of Parliament; you have determined 
that a communion with the Established Church shall 
no longer be part of the qualification for sitting in the 
House of Commons. There is no reason, as far as the 
member of the House of 

MOP. « « «6 © SMe 
only consequences of the present union of Church and 
State are, thaton the side of the State there is . 
petual interference in ecclesiastical government, and on 
the side of the Church a sedulous avoidance of all those 
principles on which alone Church government can be 
established, and by the influence of which alone can the 
Church of land n become universal.” (Speech 
by Millbank” in ‘‘ Coningsby,” pose 351-2; fifth 
edition, 1849. ‘‘ Coningsby, or the New Generation,” 
by B. Disraeli M. P.) 

May we not say that the contingeney which Mr. 
Gladstone once contemplated in „Church and 
State as improbable in fact arrived —“ If the 
conscience of the Church of England should, by its 
constituted rulers, require any law, or any meeting to 
make laws, as essential to its well-being, and such _ 
refused, it would then be her duty to resign her ci 
privileges and act in her free spiritual ty.“ rot 
8 30, 


oed. 4), 


divi departments, and the ecclesiastical department 
and civ ts, t 
was wot a separate Church, but a branch of the Church 
superuaturnal aud universal. This system had never 
worked well smce the days of Constantine, nor did it 
always work well in the Jewish nation, and now matters 
had come to a deadlock, There were only two alterna- 
tives, cither they must out themselves off from the 


Later a discussion followed on the importance of 
immediate action to establish and sustain i 
Co tional Churches in North Wales, the 
Rew. John Reberts was chosen to represent the 
Union at the conference at Chester, on the 16th 


inst. In connection with the above meetings the 

Church at Conway was opened. 
Some time a movement was started to present 
a testimonial to the Rev. J. but the 


reverend gentlemen declined to accept it, and the 
mone hag. been expended in a memorial 
— which was opened free of debt on Monday 
last. It cost £1,000. 


FLINTSHIRE AND DEN Ius. — On Wednes- 
day and Thursday the ety meetings of the 
elsh al Churches were at 
Nannerch, Flintshire. They commenced on Wed- 
nesday evening, when service was held in the Con- 
tional Charch, Waen. Sermons were preached 
fo a crowded 8 the Revs. J. H. 
Hughes, of Cefn, and Davi 
On Thursday morning the conference was held, the 


was then made to the loss which the churches had 
sustained by the death of the Rev. Ishmael Jones, 
of Rhos, the i ” of In in the 
counties of Denbigh and Flint. ‘ 
morning sitting was taken up with an animated 
discussion as to home missionary work, and how 
best it can be promoted. Later the Rev. D. Bur- 
ford Hooke (of Mold) was welcomed and gave an 
account of w and 

tain i 


the close, thanks peed ms Nay wag 
shown such kind hospitality to their 
services 


ee — — —— — 


the afternoon the 


ritual and discipline lies in its relation to the 
sacraments, and so, ae I have tried to show, outside 
the competence of the State, but aid” Mr. 
| Phillimore :— 

It is-of course the right of any State, where there is 
an Established Church, to step in whenever there is 


h Catholic, and establish a National Church 


. 
ight the Reva. D. ver, of H 
’ P. Jones, of Mostyn, discoursed 


the day 6 
they must make the best they 


any apparent in the Church and «ay, if ite l —_ 
rales can #0 say with truth, This is what we nover 4815 — yg the shi 2 

contemplated ; we should not have established this difficulty and — ow, 05 — 1 — oh te 

Church if we had known this was to happen ; and as it i ae civil d — if 20 the ship 

has happened, we shall proceed to disestabbish,’ —— — epartment ; 


It was held that the Oburch must have censtitutional These significant words, says the John Bull, to 


to effect reforms and changes, and be able - 

— — In other words, it must have a are indebted for our report, were enthu- listriots of Leicestershi Night after ivy 

judicature of its own, and that the State has no may eg ee follewed, for some weeks and i y twice the 
| right to gevern it.” principles have sometimes 1 — sheald be alle ed to setile day, has 1 DH exponent of 
| adduced several illustrations, especially én relation disestablighenont an — deeply · interested sections 
| to the Royal supremacy. Upon this Me. Phillimore wi the county, and the seed 

pe et roe er thus been scattered broadcast 

The very essence of the theory, which asserts for the might in the 11— distant 


berative and 


is that the person of the Sovereign is religious, an 
that ai him is saocra- 
mental. It is the himself for whem the right 
to interfere is claimed ; te — — tor — Ministers 
r for a Parliamentary ma ority iu name is to empt 
the tb of all the little historical or other justiBoe. 
tion which it , whieh is in truth all eummed up 
| in the idea of the — ao hed a king.” 
Again, the prerogative to ly princes,” 

N The Sovereign must be a professing — 4 the 

| Church w he is to govern. The Sultan is not to 

have the — discipline of the Patriarchate of Con- 

| — e. 

Sana Serr i te eel ean 
of a iamen maj ° Mujority, that Parlia- 
ment, must consist of — of the Church. 

It, however, the nation not — wholly of mem- 

| pers of the Church, the Parliament rightly representing 

| the nation does not consist wholly of such members, 
| but rather contains members of other churches, and 


| Sovereign a peculiar position in relation te the Church 


Beligions and Benominstional Rebos. 


The Rev. Jonathan Calvert has resigned the 
ery of the St. Clement’s Congregational 
cordial invitation of the church at Beccles, Suffolk. 

The Record says the first convert in connection 


en the convictions which had already been 
rural districts 


| persons not Christians at all, all summoned together | With the Church Missionary Society’s Mission at | implanted, and thus secure from the 
| and organised upon no ous principle; but for | Yedo, the eapital of Japan, was baptized by the | a more cordial and vigorous response when that 
secular affairs and for the of the State, how can the | Rev. J. Piper on Whit Sunday. „feeling in favour of disestablishment ” which the 
MANSFIELD.—The Rev. G. Tolley, of Mansfield, 
Notts, on the occasion of his marriage, received 
A 


from his congregation a n 
purse * * twenty guineas, and several 


shadowy idea of the religious position of the Soverei 
be extended to justify the interference of a —2 
| tian Parliament or of the Minis“ers chosen by that 
Parliament in the government and discipline of the 
Church ? 
Such, however, is the case in England. 
The author next proceeded to show the results of 
the legal relations of Church and State in England, 
which was given in the concluding paragraph of his 


resents. 38 ** welcome ” was 
paper 


eld in the Congregational schoolroom, at which 
addresses were given by various friends, who 
alluded to the ess realised during the year, 
which has been highly encouraging in every way. 

WILIA CONGREGATIONALISTS. —NorTH CARNAR- 
VONSHIKE.—The quarterly conference of the Welsh 


In England at this day the result of the relations 
between the Established Church and the State—a re- 
sult which in its fulness is very recent, many changes 
quite apart from Church matters, changes in the Con- 
stitution, changes in civilisation, changes in our civil f chairman. During the session it was resolved 

* 


law, having contributed to it —is (1) To forbid legisla- ° : 
tion by the Church ; (2) To wabetheeta Lrtiadez on the motion of the Rev. 8. Roberta, of Conway, 
the State; (3) To destroy spiritual jurisdiction ; (4) To ee — supported by the Rev. 


substitute secular jurisdiction. 
And yet in these matters the legislation of the State That as the cruel atrocities perpetrated by Turkish | 


been enabled in and 
to directly to 492 


Oberch „ the of relia 
eee 
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cluding the Structure and History, the Art and Symbol- 
iam, end the inscriptions of the Catacombs. By the 
Rev. W. H. WITH ROW, M.A. 


In fecp. 8vo, price 28. 6d., cloth, 


THE VERITY and VALUE of the 


MIRACLES of CARIST, AnA to the Common 
Fense of the P . By THOMAS COOPER, Lec- 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURES. 
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PRIESTHOOD, in the LIGHT of the 
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I. THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN of 
the BIBLE INFERRED from ITSELF. By HENRY 
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C 8vo, cloth 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
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Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
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